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ATHLETICS AND ETHICS 


I aM going to treat this subject by begin- 
ning with certain fundamental propositions 
to which I think you will give some agree- 
ment, and then by introducing a situation 
of a very concrete type which upon analy- 
sis will illustrate these two fundamental 
propositions. The main purpose of any 
athletie activity in any educational institu- 
tion is the development of the general 
health of the persons concerned for the 
purpose of securing to society their effective 
work in later life. And the second purpose 
of establishing a system of athletics in 
educational institutions is to cultivate 
among students some means whereby they 
can indulge in intelligent forms of recrea- 
tion during their leisure time later on. I 
am not going to elaborate on these immedi- 
ately, but let me call your attention to a 
rather interesting fact: that in so far as 
athletics teaches people intelligently to 
employ their leisure time, it is serving one 
of the major purposes of a liberal arts 
education. We quite frequently forget in 
this day of labor-saving devices and the 
creation for most of us of a relatively great 
amount of leisure time, that all of this ex- 
cess leisure time is practically of no use if 
it is not employed for valuable purposes. 

With these two major propositions laid 
down as a preliminary, let us consider two 
further propositions that will indicate the 
means by which these two ideals can in 
some measure be realized. The first of these 
instrumental propositions is that general 
participation in athletics is a requisite if 
athletics is to be sponsored by educational 
institutions. Athletics can not justify it- 
self if it is confined to a few, especially if 
its major purposes are the improvement of 


the general health of a community and the 
inculeation of ideas as to how to employ 
one’s leisure time. The second instru- 
mental principle must be stated negatively : 
it consists in the avoidance of excess, and 
that has to do with two possible dangers. 
In the first place, there is the difficulty 
involved in the tremendous amount of 
physical intensity that comes with highly 
developed competitive teams; and in the 
second place, the danger of a misapportion- 
ment of time and interest between athletic 
activity and those other activities for which 
that institution in the main exists. I re- 
member on entering college having the 
president of that college make a very inter- 
esting remark. As freshmen we were 
herded into a large room and addressed by 
various leaders of the campus, the editor of 
the daily paper, the captain of the football 
team, while this, that and the other organ- 
izations had their representatives ; and, this 
being quite characteristic of modern uni- 
versity life, as a last thought they called 
upon the president of the institution to give 
a few remarks. The thing which he 
stressed at the time was the danger we 
faced of spending all our dimes for the side 
show until we no longer would have fifty 
cents left for the main tent. Athleties too 
often occupies the center ring of our educa- 
tional circuses. 

Now, with those preliminary remarks 
and the laying down of what ! regard as 
the two chief functions of athletics and the 
means which should be carefully employed 
in order to secure those ideals, let us turn 
to the coaching of athletics in the high 
school. I was once coach of athletics in a 
high school, and, among other things, in the 
spring found myself confronted with the 
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problem of coaching a baseball team, not 
only in a small high school where the mate- 
rial is limited, but also facing a tremendous 
lot of hostility among the older boys in the 
school—what virtually amounted to a 
strike among the older and seasoned veter- 
ans. I didn’t pay any attention to those 
chaps, because my rule had been that those 
men got on the team who deserved to get 
on by their activities and results, and it 
didn’t make any difference whether a man 
was a veteran or not. I stumbled into an 
interesting principle, which to my notion 
ean be developed in high-school athletics, 
particularly as a matter of coaching, but 
also in reference to good pedagogy and 
wholesome social policy. With a limited 
amount of material at hand, we utilized 
such as we had and discovered the interest- 
ing fact that the younger boys were giving 
everything that they had to the develop- 
ment of the team, and when we played our 
first game we played with five former mem- 
bers, veterans of the team, on the bleachers, 
but we won the game. When the break was 
expected during the second game, fortu- 
nately the gods were kind and we won the 
second game. And I noticed that these 
youngsters were giving every ounce of 
energy they had to the team. The veterans 
began to look pale about the gills and one 
after the other came and asked how he 
could be reinstated on the team. You can 
imagine what happened. About the middle 
of the season most of those fellows had won 
their way back on the team by virtue of an 
event which happens during most athletic 
periods, namely, the fact that these young- 
sters were cracking on my hands and were 
growing stale. 

There was the development of an athletic 
policy which would be valuable, especially 
in view of the educational and social impli- 
cations, because the final result was a gen- 
eral participation in athletics: everybody 
got a chance. Furthermore, at the end of 
the season we had a well-developed team 
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and nobody on the team had gotten Stale. 
There was the key to the situation; namely 
that the general utilization of athleti 
material is bound to have better results qj) 
around than any attempt to start the olde 
men in the earlier part of the season an 
then to have these men crack in the middjp 
of the season, after they have disheartenej 
the younger men by eliminating them from 
the team. By introducing a general par. 
ticipation in athletics you utilize the enthy. 
siasm of the younger boys, which is quite 
frequently drowned when they know they 
are going to be put on the serub team and 
all the places are allocated to the stars, 
There is furthermore this interesting fact, 
that general participation in athletics pro. 
vides a generous supply of substitutes, 
Whenever I hear in answer to the question, 
‘Why did you lose the game?’’ the inevi- 
table statement on the part of the coach, 
**We were weak in substitutes,’’ I regard 
this statement as a weak alibi. It indicates 
a failure properly to extend athletic activ- 
ity to all; it is never any excuse for a poor 
athletic performance to bewail the lack of 
substitutes. 

Now I come to the second point in the 
problem of high-school coaching—there is a 
serious danger in connection with the 
utilization of players for entirely too many 
sports in any kind of an educational insti- 
tution. That problem is particularly difi- 
cult for a small high school with restricted 
membership. There has been introduced in 
some colleges and in some high schools 
what is known as a ‘‘two sports rule’’; that 
is, a rule which requires every man who has 
participated in some of the major games in 
two sports, who has won two letters, to 
absent himself from further athletic activ- 
ity. That sounds a bit unfair, but person 
ally I find a sense of irritation developing 
whenever I read about some chap who has 
won nine or ten letters in high school. The 
thing I see is the elimination of somebody 
else from the team and a failure properly 
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to apportion athletic activity among the 
members of that educational institution. A 
nine or twelve letter man is a good thing 
from the point of view of winning games, 
but winning games is not one of the major 
objectives of an educational institution. 

Furthermore, there is this additional 
social factor: that in most high schools, par- 
ticularly with a limited enrolment, there is 
a tremendous amount of competition among 
the various extra-curricular activities, such 
as music, dramaties, debating and the like. 
That calls for a policy of administration 
whereby some form of cooperation will be 
engendered among the various coaches in 
the high school instead of allowing it to be 
a matter of competition among the various 
members of the faculty with a tremendous 
loss of energy due to the fact that they are 
fighting each other; there should be some 
concerted effort on the part of every educa- 
tional unit to work out its extra-curricular 
activities for the benefit of the students 
instead of for the benefit of such interests 
as have a strong combative value. Those 
are policies which to my notion are at the 
bottom of what one might call the ethies of 
high-school athleties. I didn’t say any- 
thing about spiking of shins, hitting a man 
on the nose, swatting a fellow in the eye, 
because I don’t regard those things as 
matters of ethics any more than I would 
regard murder or stealing as such. Ordi- 
nary decent behavior is something that 
should be taken for granted in athletics as 
well as in society. 

Much of what I have said in regard to 
high-school athleties could be said in con- 
nection with college athletics. I prefer to 
go on with certain other problems, however, 
which are peculiar to collegiate activities. 
In the first place, in the very beginning of 
an athletic career of a student in our col- 
leges, we have a system of recruiting and 
seouting which has come very plainly to be 
a deplorable state of affairs. How ean this 
matter be adjusted and how can it be 
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handled? I don’t believe it can be handled 
by a group of coaches getting together and 
having an agreement on the matter. The 
main point which I should stress would be 
this: it is the business of the teachers of 
high-school students to show those boys and 
girls that the main reason for the choice of 
a college is not because it happens to be the 
college which wins the greatest athletic vic- 
tories. But it is the job of the high-school 
teacher to show the boy and the girl just on 
what, grounds the choice of a college should 
be made. That would reduce to a measur- 
able extent the attempts, direct or indirect, 
on the part of the coaches and scouts to 
attract athletes into college. That there is 
a necessity for developing on the part of 
the administrators of any college or uni- 
versity a certain amount of self restraint 
is of course obvious, but it is only a small 
part of the problem. It is possible for a 
university to adopt good athletic policies 
and make them effective, but I can’t see any 
hope in any agreement among coaches: most 
of those agreements result in a batch of 
hypocrisy and camouflage and the same old 
business is conducted at the same old stand. 

For example, there is the problem of 
financial aid to students who come to college 
and engage in athletics. I can not see any 
objection to any amount of financial aid 
that is given to any man in any institution 
on any ground whatever. The present 
efforts to refuse to allow a boy who is a 
star in athletics to get money in any way 
he pleases is a red herring trail leading us 
away from the main concern of educational 
policy: Is that boy observing proper scho- 
lastie standards in the university? Witness 
the following code recently approved by the 
‘*Committee of Sixty,’’ representing vari- 
ous universities of the Western College 
Conference : 

(1) Scholarships, loans and permissions of 
tuition should not be awarded by universities on 
the basis of athletic skill, and the unofficial grant- 


ing of financial aid to athletics by individuals and 
organizations, by alumni or otherwise, whose pri- 
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mary object in granting the aid in a particular 
case is subsidy of an athlete, should be considered 
unethical. 

(2) Athletic directors and coaches should not, by 
initiation of correspondence, by distribution of lit- 
erature, or by personal interviews of their own seek- 
ing, endeavor to recruit athletes. It is legitimate 
for them to make speeches, or in response to in- 
quiry, or in casual conversation to describe the 
advantages of the institutions which they represent. 
Further they should not go. They should discour- 
age questionable recruiting by alumni and students. 

(3) Alumni and students, whether as clubs, fra- 
ternities, informal groups or individuals, should not 
only scrupulously follow the rule of conduct gov- 
erning financial assistance set forth in the first 
paragraph, but should do all in their power to pre- 
vent its violation by others. They should vigorously 
oppose all such unreasonable or unfair rushing of 
prospective athletes as practically deprives the stu- 
dent of a free and deliberate choice of his univer- 
sity. They should recognize the truth, that any 
resort to improper methods is not a matter of 
loyalty, but disloyalty to their institution, and poor 
sportsmanship. 

(4) General or field secretaries of alumni or- 
ganizations should be careful to refrain from im- 
proper activities. 

(5) Prospective athletes should not be promised 
employment in or by athletic departments of the 
university. After matriculation, they may be em- 
ployed to do necessary work, but they should be 
paid a regular and reasonable scale and should be 
required to give a full return in service. 


That agreement is characteristic of a lot 
of so-called business codes of ethics in which 
there is a beautiful sublimation of what we 
may regard as ideal, but which does not con- 
tain one iota of intelligent anticipation of 
the means by which such ideals can be 
realized. In the realm of ethics we are 
getting beyond mere sentimentality and 
generality. We in America have long 
enough resorted to the adoption of unen- 
forceable legislation in order to salve our 
consciences as regards crying social evils. 
And the need in an ethical control of ath- 
letics is largely that of concreteness of 
interpretation and effectiveness of sanc- 
tions. Conscience is all right in its way, 
but as Huckleberry Finn once observed, 
although it fills up most of your insides, 
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you never know where it’s going to jump, 
Objectivity and tangibility should dete. 
mine agreements of the sort entered into by 
these coaches. With all the methods noy 
available to alumni and chambers of eon. 
merce and the like to avoid the principles 
above enumerated in regard to attracting 
athletes, it is doubtful whether any agree. 
ment regarding financial aid given to sty. 
dents for athletic participation will ge 
anywhere. And that leads to the main 
point, namely, that the best check in regan] 
to participation in athletics is the check 
imposed by the institution itself and should 
consist of scholarship standards. Now you 
say the faculty will fall down on the job, 
Very well, if they fall down on the job, 
there can be nothing done about it anyway. 

In the second place, the present system, 
particularly as employed in this institution, 
of making those scholarship standards de. 
pend on frequent reports is inadvisable. It 
is unfair to the coaching staff to send delin. 
quent notices in as frequently as we do in 
this institution—every two weeks, | 
observed in the University of Chicago, 
where we had the quarter system and where 
there were two periods within the quarter 
when delinquents were reported, that, 
again and again, Coach Stagg’s team would 
be ‘‘shot all to pieces.’’ All I have to say 
is that you are placing an unusual burden 
upon the coaching staff if you expect them 
to conduct their athletic administration and 
at the same time expect the students to keep 
up their average constantly. It seems to me 
that the proper way to teach responsibility 
to men who are desirous of being members 
of a team is to give them a longer span 0 
time in which to do the required work, and 
then if they aredelinquent to keep them of 
the team for a correspondingly long period 
of time. 

This leads to another proposition—ve 
have the freshman rule, but unfortunately 
we do not have what I should regard as 4 
necessity, namely, a rule providing that 4 
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hoy participating in athletics should show 
a bona fide interest in his institution by 
having done passing work in his institution 
during the previous term or semester. We 
have boys who come here for the first 
semester, leave the second semester and 
come back the first semester of the next 
vear—simply to play football. Further- 
more, I have been interested recently in a 
suggestion by President Hopkins, of Dart- 
mouth, in which he suggests that participa- 
tion in athleties be limited only to two years 
_the sophomore and junior years. In the 
main this is a good idea if it keeps off pro- 
fessional students. To my notion a profes- 
sional student hasn’t the time to spend in 
athletics to the degree of making a place on 
the team. If he has that much time to 
spend, his professional college is not on the 
job. Furthermore, his place on the team 
keeps other men in the undergraduate body 
off of that team. It is the general develop- 
ment of sportsmanship and the keeping of 
the health of all of our youth that is the 
main job in our colleges and universities, 
and that principle is jeopardized by allow- 
ing professional—mature—students to re- 
main members of a team. Limitation of 
membership on athletic teams to bona fide 
members of a liberal arts college would go 
a long way toward securing a wholesome 
athletie policy in our universities. 

Another problem which confronts us in 
the college is this: It seems to me that our 
interests are skewed a bit in the direction 
of interscholastic competition and we do not 
sufficiently develop intramural competi- 
tion. I am not opposed to athletics except 
on this ground: the great trouble with 
athleties is that it is not athletics enough. 
I heard an interesting remark made by a 
Jewish woman which illustrates the point: 
she said that Jews were not to be blamed 
because they were so Jewish, but because 
they were not Jewish enough. The great 
difficulty with all of us is that we are not 
enough of ourselves. The great difficulty 
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with athletics is not its overemphasis on 
athletics, but that it does not emphasize 
athletics enough. We should have such a 
well-developed system of intramural compe- 
tition as would pull every boy out of the 
pool halls and smoke halls and loafing 
places on to the athletic fields. That could 
be accomplished by an adequate system of 
intramural, second varsity, freshman and 
weight teams. Boys must be interested, 
and they can not be expected persistently to 
occupy ‘‘serub’’ positions on teams, where 
they are constantly being run over and 
trampled upon by the first team men. They 
need to meet men of their own caliber and 
to enjoy winning once in a while. It is 
apparent to every one that we are going to 
extremes in intercollegiate competition ; we 
have a highly specialized team on the field 
and a lot of ‘‘ballyhoo’’ on the bleachers. 
It seems obvious to any one that as long as 
that discrepancy exists we are not pursuing 
the proper policy of athletics. 

In connection with intercollegiate activi- 
ties there is this to say in regard to coach- 
ing methods. The present system employed 
by coaches of signaling from the sidelines 
is directly at variance with the fundamental 
policy that will justify any educational 
institution. Education consists of develop- 
ing the capacities of each individual so that 
he may become a useful member of society. 
Athletics functions in an educational insti- 
tution when it develops the athletic and 
physical possibilities of the students in that 
institution. But I can not see any connec- 
tion between a policy of that sort which 
would fill the ranks of our educational and 
athletic departments with men who have 
legitimate social purposes in view, and a 
system whereby the player watches the 
eoach in order to learn just what to do in 
every particular situation. It seems to me 
that it would be bad enough if the coaches 
took to themselves the development of 
strategy in athletic contests, but what they 
have done is to dictate in a Prussian way 
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practically every detail of tactics. I do not 
believe it is good coaching method: a team 
like that can not be depended upon in the 
crises. And even if it did result in winning 
games, it is not good educational policy. 
The educational policy we are committed to 
here in America is a policy which will re- 
quire equality of opportunity and the devel- 
opment of the capacities of every man, and 
the development of his initiative and the 
preservation of his personal self respect. 


C. F. TaruscH 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 





SUMMER SCHOOLS: AN ADVERSE 
VIEW 


On July 11, 1927, The New York Times 
carried in its news columns a report of the 
registration of summer school students in 
institutions inside the limits of Greater 
New York. Four such institutions were in- 
eluded: Columbia University, New York 
University, Fordham University, Hunter 
College. In three of these colleges ‘‘ record 
enrolments’’ were announced. With pride 
it was pointed out that there were more 
students in attendance than ever before in 
a summer term. The aggregate of summer 
school registrations for these four metro- 
politan schools was reported as 22,216 at 
the beginning of the summer term: a city 
of students larger than Santa Barbara, 
California, or Boise, Idaho, or Hannibal, 
Missouri, set down within the environs of 
our greatest city. 

The figures give us pause. The growth 
of the summer school idea has been rapid. 
Apparently it has also been extensive. At 
the moment registration statistics at other 
summer school sessions all over the United 
States are not available for 1927, but there 
are two safe guesses: (1) that more stu- 
dents attended summer school sessions in 
1927 than in any previous year; and (2) 
that the number of students of college 
grade attending these summer sessions is to 
be numbered in the hundreds of thou- 
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sands. There were 88,624 such studenis 
in the summer of 1926 in attendance x 
thirty of the largest schools.* 

In spite of the obvious popularity of 
summer sessions everywhere, it may fairly 
be asked whether such unusual develop. 
ment of summer education is an unmixe) 
blessing. It may even be fair to raise the 
question whether all this popularity is ge. 
served. How much summer education js 
real education? In terms of mathematica! 
inquiry: How much education can be ab. 
sorbed by twenty-two thousand students jy 
six mid-summer weeks amid the sweltering 
turmoil generated in a city of six million 
souls? ... There is no answer. 

Whatever the actual values to be gained 
at various summer sessions there can be 
no doubt that increasingly large numbers 
of students are being attracted, some at 
least to return summer after summer: 
What are the chief motives impelling stu- 
dents to spend time and money on summer 
schooling? There are, the writer believes, 
four: 


1. To earn additional credits toward undergradu- 
ate or graduate degrees. 

2. To improve professional preparation (usually 
in the field of education) by taking special 
courses under certain distinguished pro 
fessors. 

3. To attend a recognized institution in order to 
have its official stamp for its promotion 
value. 

4. To live for a time in some metropolitan cet 
ter in order to enjoy larger cultural advan: 
tages and thus secure wider horizons. 


That these are worthy motives no one 
acquainted with the modern American 
trend in education will deny. There are 
no better. Certainly ambitious individuals 

1An article by Raymond Walters, under the title, 
‘*Statisties of American Universities,’’ published 
in ScHOOL AND Society for January 8, 1927, gives 
authoritative figures on summer school attendance 
in 1926. 

2 There is a supposedly authentic case of a stout 
hearted student who earned his Ph.D. degree in one 
year of residence and ten summer sessions. 
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should be encouraged to seek promotion 
through additional preparation, and cer- 
tainly, too, the summer vacation offers an 
available opportunity, especially to workers 
in the field of education. The summer is 
valuable. It ought to be used to the max- 
imum of advantage by the individual stu- 
dent. It ought to be possible for large and 
powerful educational institutions to give 
the summer school student exactly what he 
wants and needs for his summer course. 
Yet it is certainly debatable whether sum- 
mer sessions, aS now organized at many of 
our universities, are wholly successful as 
educational agencies. After an experience 
covering four summer sessions during the 
last six years at three of the largest and 
most representative of our American met- 
ropolitan universities, the writer is not at 
all sure that the American summer school 
is filling the need of a large proportion of 
its students. 

There are various reasons for this situ- 
ation. Most of them are unfortunately in- 
herent in the system and thus not easily 
remedied. Here are listed only the more 
prominent of the factors which appear to 
affect adversely the efficiency of our sum- 
mer schools. 

In the first place summer sessions are 
overcrowded. The problem thus becomes 
one of mass education and there is grave 
doubt that mass education can ever be 
successful. The difficulties of the situation 
are clearly to be discerned in summer 
sessions where larger numbers of students 
use certain portions of the university plant 
than in the regular sessions of the year. 
Columbia University the past summer 
registered 13,500 students. The conges- 
tion is particularly to be noted in certain 
well-known schools of education. Upon 
them during June, J uly and August each 
year is poured such a horde of college and 
high school teachers, superintendents, prin- 
cipals and supervisors as would **elog the 
works’? of any but the largest schools. 
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The result of this huge influx is of course 
machine methods, large classes, lecture 
courses and a standardization which leaves 
the individual and his little problem buried 
in the mass. There is some doubt that this 
process can be called educative, however 
perfect the machinery of assimilation. 
‘‘There can be no quantity production of 
the things of the spirit,’’ says Everett 
Dean Martin in ‘‘The Meaning of a Liberal 
Education.’’ 

In the second place the courses in a 
summer session must be squeezed into short 
spaces of time. Many universities offer 
only six weeks; others offer eleven or 
twelve weeks divided into two five- or six- 
week periods. It is safe to say that a 
majority of summer students the country 
over are taking a course averaging from 
six to eight weeks in length—probably from 
thirty to forty class meetings. Into this 
period of time must be fitted a semester 
course or a quarter course or some kind of 
a course that the registrar will recognize 
in terms of credits or points or units. In- 
evitably the first days of any course are 
eaten up by the necessary details of names 
and cards and seats and texts and an- 
nouncements. Thus a six- or eight-week 
course often does not get fully ‘‘under 
way’’ until the second week—and before 
the student realizes it the course is over 
and the final examination is upon him. 
Obviously the content of such a course 
must be hurriedly presented. Catalogues 
declare that the same work is done in 
summer session as in the same course given 
during the university year. In practice 
this catalogue statement, like many another 
catalogue pronouncement, is hardly to be 
taken literally. Professors have been 
known to assert in the summer-school 
elassroom that it is a manifest impossi- 
bility to do the same work in six weeks 
with six elass meetings a week as in a 
quarter of twelve weeks with three meet- 
ings a week, or in a semester of eighteen 
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weeks with two meetings a week. Make- 
shift plans designed to pile up the re- 
quired hours in the classroom hardly meet 
the situation. No student feels that he 
gets anything like double value for a 
class which meets in the morning and 
again in the afternoon of the same day, 
and few, either students or instructors, 
relish the two consecutive hours given on 
widely scattered days to certain courses at 
some summer sessions. These schemes do 
secure total hours but they fail to consider 
the learning process. ‘‘ Education requires 
time,’’ declares Everett Dean Martin. 
‘The only time wasted is that spent try- 
ing to save time. There should be no haste 
or crowding or cramming.’’ If one sub- 
scribes to Mr. Martin’s view, it is hard to 
believe that much can be learned about an 
unfamiliar foreign language in a summer 
course. (The writer once experimented 
with Anglo-Saxon in a six-weeks’ course.) 
How much can one learn of English com- 
position in eight weeks? How many thou- 
sand carefully considered words can be 
written and read critically in six? 

Without doubt certain well-organized 
courses with narrowly defined limits can 
be (and are) very effectively given in 
short summer terms. The fact is that 
most education in schools—what Huxley 
called ‘‘artificial education’’—rests upon 
a cumulative process. Upon a gradually 
increasing fund of facts the student in a 
given course must build a structure of his 
own thinking which is to make him a 
master of the field. He can only be said 
to be educated when the cumulative process 
is complete. It requires a rare course, a 
rare instructor, and a still rarer student 
to compass that educative process in a few 
weeks in midsummer. The function of the 
summer course is clearly supplementary. 
It can hardly break a new furrow. 

In the third place the summer schools 
have not been wholly successful in divest- 
ing themselves of what may be called the 
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“‘vacation spirit.’’ Not that they have not 
tried. Most of them have tried hard 
officially. One university at least has , 
reputation among graduate students of 
being ‘‘stiffer’’ in summer than at any 
other time of year. Lacking specific proof 
one is inclined to doubt the truth of the 
generalization. At any rate the matter 
rests with the individual instructors, Most 
of them are young men who desire to be 
popular with their large classes. They are 
willing to do a considerable amount of 
work, but with fifty or a hundred students 
in a class a very little written work makes 
hours of drudgery for the instructor. So 
everything is lumped off in a term paper 
and an examination at the end of the 
course. The lecture method prevails. The 
writer has sat in twelve graduate summer 
courses in English. In eleven of them 
the lecture, term paper and examination 
method was employed. The twelfth was 
beginning Anglo-Saxon. Outside reading 
was required in half of these courses. 
Aside only from the original materials in- 
cluded in the lectures, the courses could 
have been pursued at home with consid- 
erably less expense. 

**Vacation spirit’? has been mentioned. 
In eight of the twelve courses just referred 
to the instructors were young men not 
recognized as authorities in their respec- 
tive fields. Invariably they proved to be 
sprightly in the classroom, modern in view- 
point, up-to-date in apparel (even to knick- 
ers), and quite willing to say nonchalantly, 
‘*Well, it’s very hot to-day down on lower 
Broadway—[or Michigan Avenue]. I sup- 
pose I can’t get you to do too many pages 
of this stuff for to-morrow.’’ To this re- 
mark the class responds by stretching lazily 
and smiling indulgently on a prof. who 
seems to be a ‘‘good egg’’ after all. This 
attitude on the part of instructor and class 
is evidently a state of mind more or less 
inevitable during the months of summer 
vacation. The instructors realize that they 
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can get only so much work done. It has 
been the experience of the writer that 
‘barring term papers) the requirements 
are not heavy nor the inspiration great. 
In certain courses it is very different. A 
hard-working teacher can inspire even a 
summer school class to noticeable intellec- 
tual endeavor. But really hard-working 
instructors are rare—at least in the sum- 
mer schools the writer has visited. One 
can not wholly blame them for being 
affected by the languor of their classes. 
The vacation spirit is undoubtedly con- 
tagious. 

Certain it is that many students do not 
take their summer courses seriously. Once 
registered and lodged for the first time in 
a large city, the provincial student (some- 
thing like half the great summer school 
population must come from the small 
towns) sets out to ‘‘do the city.’’ He 
rides the rubber-neck busses; he visits the 
parks and museums; he goes to the big 
league baseball games; he eats chop suey; 
he visits Roxy’s or the Tivoli three times 
a week; he week-ends at Atlantic City if 
he can afford it; he even visits his aunt 
in Brooklyn or over on the North Shore. 
Does he study? Some: between times and 
just before the all-important final examina- 
tion. For many students this is a first 
experience in the ‘‘big place’’ and a few 
university lectures must not interfere 
with the larger educational program. 
Small wonder that a yawning crowd, 
somewhat frayed and quite unprepared, 
greets our young instructor on a_ hot 
August morning. 

The problem of securing competent 
teachers for summer school courses is un- 
doubtedly a hard one. The writer’s ex- 
perience has been to find clever young men 
as instructors. Where are the ‘‘big men,”’ 
the heads of departments, the famous lec- 
turers, the authors of well-known text- 
books? Are they on the summer school 
faculties? Occasionally—often for only 
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one course. It is hard for the general 
student public to get at them. Their 
courses are sometimes scheduled at odd 
hours and are usually open only to a 
limited number of specially recommended 
students. If you are lucky you can get 
into the great Dr. Blank’s course one sum- 
mer out of three. Then there are the 
visiting celebrities brought in from other 
schools, American and foreign, in whose 
lecture courses it is sometimes valuable to 
sit. They give tone to the faculty but 
they do little of the actual routine teach- 
ing. If one plans to attend summer ses- 
sions for several consecutive summers with 
a definite series of connected courses in 
mind in covering a given field, he must 
take ‘‘pot-luck’’ with his instructors. 
Even after he is on the campus he may 
find to his dismay that the famous Dr. 
Smith has given up his course to go to 
Europe and that young Dr. Brown (a 
bright young man, to be sure) will sub- 
stitute for him. In spite of great names 
added from outside, and in spite of a few 
regular university professors of high rank 
and ability who can be enticed for love or 
gold to give summer courses—in spite of 
these, the average summer session with a 
hundred or more instructors must needs 
have a very large number of classes taught 
by men whose individual talents are not 
such of themselves as to draw thousands 
half-way across the continent to sit at 
their feet. This, too, is inevitable, in- 
herent in the situation. With thousands 
asking to be taught there are not great 
teachers enough to go around. Naturally 
the best men are well paid for the regular 
term and do not need to sacrifice their 
summer vacations to an uncomfortable 
routine of teaching. As a matter of fact 
few of the really first-class men do it. 
Hence, it is hardly fair for the universi- 
ties, except under special circumstances, to 
give the impression that their summer 
faculties are especially strong in all fields. 
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In actual practice this strength is hardly 
the rule, at least in the experience of the 
writer. 

In the fourth place and finally: it is 
probably true that intellectual work is 
most effectively done at reasonably cool 
temperatures. Most of the summer days 
in most of our large cities are too hot for 
anything but the most urgent work of 
any sort, physical or intellectual. When 
one considers that most summer school stu- 
dents come to their summer course almost 
immediately after a year of nervous ex- 
penditure as teachers in the classroom, it 
is easy to believe that many in summer 
classes are too fagged to get proper results 
from their work. The writer knows this 
to be the situation with many students, him- 
self among them. Yet we continue to plan 
a summer course hoping rather pathetically 
for a cool summer. It is not a pleasant 
sight to see a wilting noon-day class trying 
to live through a lecture in which in the 
very nature of things they have lost every 
vestige of interest. This in graduate 
courses with a Ph.D. in the balance. The 
writer has pitied himself under these con- 
ditions, and he believes his reaction to this 
situation is the normal one. Even ordinary 
summer weather in a large city is not, and 
is not likely to be, comfortable for hard in- 
tellectual effort. 

In addition to heat and humidity there 
is a suppressed tension about one’s first 
living in a large city which saps nervous 
energy almost imperceptibly. Even at mid- 
night there is the subdued, distant hum. 
The city is never still; it never rests. The 
urban student pays no heed, but the student 
from the provinces is vaguely disturbed by 
it. He wonders why the city tires him, why 
he lacks energy for study. He very likely 
charges his difficulty to some of the other 
conditions which we have been discussing— 
but in reality he can not concentrate be- 
cause the city is too noisy for him. He can 
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not adjust a lifetime’s study habit in forty 
days. Some students never learn to dp it 

At the beginning of this paper were sug. 
gested what appear to be four main ¢}, 
jectives in summer school study viewed 
from the student’s angle. It has not beey 
the intention of the writer to deny that 
these objectives are reached, as things now 
stand, by large numbers of students, Per. 
haps the number, or better, the proportion, 
is large enough to justify the present sys. 
tem. Certainly degrees can be obtained by 
summer session attendance though the 
process even for a master’s degree is usually 
so long as to discourage all but the mos 
tenacious. No institution of which the 
writer has knowledge grants a doctor’s de. 
gree solely on summer residence no matter 
how extensive. There can be no doubt also 
that some students have materially bettered 
their preparation and hence their chances 
for promotion by acquaintance with recog. 
nized teaching authorities at well-advertised 
universities. Unquestionably it is an aé- 
vantage in the keen competition for teach- 
ing positions to point with pride to a sun- 
mer session at Chicago or Columbia. With 
this experience goes the inference that pro- 
vincialism has at last been routed for all 
time by eleven weeks on the Midway or six 
on the sidewalks of New York. None of 
these values can be overlooked. They all 
exist in larger or smaller proportions ¢e- 
pending upon the student himself and upon 
his own particular situation in life. This 
paper in fairness must be taken only as 4 
single individual’s view—a view which \s 
adverse only when the summer school sitt- 
ation is viewed as a whole. 

Perhaps the better day is just at hand. 
Perhaps not. Certainly we must cease 
making a fetish of size. Record enrolments 
can never encourage the true educational 
ideal. Inevitably they must defeat it by 
overcrowded conditions and inferior teach- 
ing. Large metropolitan universities ca? 
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never be the ideal centers of learning for 
many students because the city environ- 
ment offers distractions that maim or kill 
the spirit of intellectual endeavor. Nar- 
row time limits and uncomfortable working 
conditions are not friends of the ideal, 
cumulative process the end of which is 
worthwhile education. They are on the 
contrary its acknowledged enemies. 

Education should be a pleasurable ex- 
perience. It ean not be a hot-house growth. 
It must be more than schedules and rooms, 
term papers and class jokes, entertainment 
programs and week-end excursions. If the 
writer sees at all clearly, education must 
rest soundly upon the intellectual challenge 
of one good mind upon another under con- 
ditions allowing for concentrated thought. 
Its development must be natural and un- 
hurried, human rather than mechanical, of 
the brain and heart rather than of the epi- 
dermis. If this is a fair definition of edu- 
cation the true seeker after light will not 
accept without question the summer offer- 
ings of even the best of our universities. 

There is another way—and some students 
who have tried the summer schools in recent 
years are drawn to it. There is for them 
more education in the right books and the 
right companion in a lodge in the Rockies 
than in a crowded classroom on upper 
Broadway. There is more refreshment— 
more promotion-value if you will have it 
—in a month in a cottage on Long Island 
Sound than in a summer which is a feverish 
copy of the other nine months of the year. 
One must not loaf. He must have his 
books, his allotted task, his ‘‘eourse’’ in 
which he is both teacher and student. In 
quiet study it is possible to do a truly mar- 
velous amount of valuable work without the 
whiplash of university eredit hanging 
above. Only these are needed : the task, the 
books, the will to do good work. 

This is the other way—and for one weary 
of the turmoil of the summer session it is 
to be highly recommended. As an indi- 
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vidual remedy it is remarkably efficacious. 
As a panacea for all the ills inherent in our 
present summer school system it can assert 
no claim. The monastic ideal can hardly 
function in mass education. 
RaupH L. HENRY 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY, 
OxrFoRD, OHIO 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE CITE UNIVERSITAIRE 


As has been reported in Scoot anv Socrery, 
a French commission composed of Senator 
André Honnorat, formerly Minister of Public 
Instruction, M. Auguste V. Desclos, assistant 
director of the Office National des Universités et 
Ecoles Frang¢aises, M. Jean Branet and M. Bech- 
man, are visiting some of the larger colleges and 
universities in the United States in order to 
study American methods of housing students in 
connection with the erection of the central build- 
ing of the Cité Universitaire. 

According to a history of the movement sup- 
plied by the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, M. Emile Deutsch de la Meurthe, in the 
year 1920, offered to the University of Paris the 
sum of ten million franes for the founding of 
a small “garden city” with equipment for hous- 
ing three hundred and fifty students with small 
expense on their part. While a site was being 
located, M. André Honnorat, then Minister of 
Public Instruction, proposed the enlargement of 
the plan into the creation of a Cité Universi- 
taire. He conceived a center capable of accom- 
modating a popuiation of three thousand stu- 
dents of different nationalities, reviving the in- 
ternational character of the University of Paris 
during the Middle Ages. Immediately after the 
war, the French government demolished the forti- 
fications of Paris and donated to the university 
about seventy acres of land adjacent to the Pare 
Montsouris, one of the most desirable sites in 
Paris. The university decided to use this land 
as a site for a Cité Universitaire where build- 
ings could be erected upon the American dormi- 
tory plan to house mixed groups of French and 
foreign students. The Cité Universitaire is 
connected with the university itself by numerous 
means of transportation, suburban railroad, sub- 
way and autobus. 
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Because of financial stress the French govern- 
ment itself could not meet the expense of this 
building program. Moreover, the nationals of 
other governments wished to participate in 
realizing the idea. Hence, the university ex- 
pressed itself as ready to allot to any country 
the necessary site, provided the citizens of that 
country would contribute the funds for the 
erection of the student house. A central build- 
ing will furnish an auditorium, library, restau- 
rant and gymnasium, and it is planned to pro- 
vide football, rugby, baseball field, tennis courts 
and an open-air swimming pool. 

Already a French, a Canadian and a Belgian 
dormitory have been built and occupied. An 
Argentine Republic dormitory is under con- 
struction. The foundation stone of the Japan- 
ese building was laid by Prince Ri only a few 
weeks ago. It is expected that this building 
will be completed by the end of next year. The 
site of the Japanese building is close to that 
of the British. The Prince of Wales laid the 
foundation stone of the British building last 
July. Five hundred thousand dollars has been 
raised by public subscription in England to 
cover the cost of the British building. One of 
the finest sites on the ground has been allotted 
to the United States, plans for a building to 
accommodate over. two hundred and fifty stu- 
dents have been drawn, and a committee has 
been organized to secure the funds necessary 
to erect an American dormitory. The chairman 
of this committee is Mr. Homer Gage, of Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. The total cost of the 
American building will be four hundred thou- 
sand dollars, of which one hundred and fifty 
thousand is already pledged. 

As their site will not be ready for occupancy 
for a year or more, the British have secured 
No. 6 Rue de la Sorbonne as a center for their 
students. The house is known as the “Guild 
of the British Institute.” It contains class- 
rooms and studies so that there is room for two 
or three hundred students to attend lectures and 
classes at the same time. Besides the tutorial 
assistance given students, there is an informa- 
tion bureau where students can obtain guidance 
as to lectures and classes, and a library and 
club room. It is hoped that the library and 
elub room will be frequented by both French 
and British students so that one of the main 
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aims of the British Institute, the Contact of 
English and French student life, will be accom. 
plished, even in the intervening years before 
the Cité Universitaire residential building js 
ready for occupancy. 


ITALIAN INFANT SCHOOLS 


THE Times Educational Supplement reports 
that the Italian ministry of education has re. 
cently issued detailed instructions as to the gp. 
commodation and equipment to be aimed at for 
secondary schools in general. Infant demon. 
stration schools have been included as forming 
part of the scuole magistrali, or training schools 
for teachers, and the document is interesting as 
casting light on the school conditions considered 
desirable for young children in Italy. 

The building, it is stated, should comprise a 
entrance hall, a cloakroom, one or more class- 
rooms, according to the number of children, » 
playroom, a dining-room, a room in which to 
keep the teaching material, a garden and lava- 
tories. The entrance hall should have white 
walls with a light colored varnished dado and 
mosaic floor. There should be a majolica clock, 
and near the door deep trays with sawdust for 
the children to wipe their boots in on coming in. 
The cloakroom should be provided with ward- 
robes with separate compartments for each 
child, closed by wire netting, or pegs not more 
than 3 feet 4 inches in height, with a shelf above 
for the lunch baskets; each peg should be num- 
bered or, better, marked with a picture of some 
object. 

The classrooms should be of not less than 15! 
cubic meters, the windows 1 meter high and 
made to open at the top. Ceiling and walls 
should be white with light colored varnished 
dado, the floor in mosaic or cement. The wit- 
dows should have sun blinds. There should be 
a table for the teacher and a cupboard for the 
children’s work, and for the teaching material, 
among which there should always be a good s¢- 
lection of books with colored illustrations. The 
small tables for the children should be 55 cent- 
meters high, and the chairs should be of wood 
or cane. Along the walls should be placed the 
children’s lockers. Colored pictures should be 
hung on the walls and should include pictures 
of the Infant Jesus and of the Guardian Angel. 

The playroom should be large, airy and of ® 
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sunny aspect; here also the walls should be of a 
light color, with a varnished dado capable of 
being washed; the floor should be of wood and 
the pictures should represent children’s games. 
The piano, the magic lantern, the toy theater and 
gramophone should be kept in this room. The 
dining-room also should have light colored walls 
with dado to represent wood; the tables should 
be of oak or beech, large enough to seat four to 
six children, with chairs to match. Against the 
walls should be cupboards for the plates, forks 
and spoons, tumblers, table napkins in their 
eases and so on. A few flowering plants should 
complete the equipment of the room. In the 
rest room there should be small folding beds 
with mattresses, pillows, sheets and woolen 
rugs, a wardrobe for the linen and shelves for 
shoes. 

For the teaching material there should be a 
room with eupboards and shelves. The lavatory 
should have drinking fountains, and the wash- 
ing arrangements should consist of one long 
trough with a number of taps for running water. 
If a medieal room is not provided there should 
be at least a first-aid cabinet ‘kept in a ecup- 
board in the schoolroom, together with the sense 
training material and the measuring standard. 
In the garden there should be little plots for 
the children and a larger one for the teacher, 
with a shed for gardening implements and green 
painted garden chairs and tables. A chicken- 
house, rabbit-hutches and a fishpond are recom- 
mended among garden amenities. 


GIFTS TO THE NEAR EAST COLLEGE 


FUND 
AccorpinG to press reports gifts aggregating 
$2,000,000, some of which previously had been 


pledged, were announced by Albert W. Staub, 
director of the Near East College Association, 
at a dinner at the Plaza Hotel, New York City, 


on December 2, in honor of the presidents of 
the six colleges maintained by Americans in the 
Near East. 


The gifts were one of $1,000,000 by the 
Rockefeller Foundation for a new medical 
school for the American University at Beirut, 
Syria, and one of $1,000,000 from the estate 
of Charles M, Hall. The Rockefeller gift is 
divided into $250,000 for building and equip- 
ment and $750,000 for an endowment for teach- 
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ing. The two funds raised the total in gifts 
to $8,000,000. Of the $6,000,000 previously 
acknowledged, $2,000,000 was voted from the 
Hall estate by the trustees, Homer 8S. Johnson, 
of Cleveland, and Arthur H. Davis, of New 
York. 

Receipt of the gifts, Mr. Staub said, would 
be followed by a campaign to raise the total 
endowment to $15,000,000, which would make 
the Near East colleges financially independent. 

The colleges to be beneficiaries of the fund are 
the Constantinople Woman’s College, of which 
Mary Mills Patrick is president emerita; Athens 


College, of which Henry Bronson Dewing is. 


president ; the International College of Smyrna, 
of which Cass Arthur Reed is president; Sofia 
American Schools, of which Floyd Henson 
Black is president; the American University of 
Beirut, of which Bayard Dodge is president, 
and Robert College, of which Caleb Frank Gates 
is president. 

Officials of these colleges are at present in the 
United States to assist in raising the total en- 
dowment, which, Mr. Staub said, had been 
worked out in accordance with a plan of the 
late Cleveland H. Dodge, formerly head of the 
Near East Relief. 

The total enrolment of the six institutions is 
2,838, including students of twenty-nine nation- 
alities. 

William Morgan Kingsley, chairman of the 
executive committee for the Near East colleges, 
presided at the dinner. Five hundred con- 
tributors and workers for the fund attended. 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick said that Amer- 
ica’s good work in the Near East would not be 
completed until the fund was raised. The in- 
stitutions were performing the highest type of 
missionary work. 

Dr. James T. Shotwell said that Dr. Gates 
had just completed his twenty-fifth year as 
president of Robert College and his forty-third 
year of missionary work in the Near East. 

Women had taken no small part in establish- 
ing and maintaining the colleges according to 
Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, of Barnard Col- 
lege. Dr. Patrick had devoted fifty-two years 
in Turkey to building up the Constantinople 
Woman’s College. 

Dr. John H. Finley said the work of the 
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Dodge family in the Near East began with 
William Earl Dodge, who founded the American 
University at Beirut. Mrs. George H. Hunt- 
ington, a daughter of Cleveland H. Dodge, is 
carrying on the work of her father. 

Members of the committee appointed to raise 
the endowment fund are Stephen Baker, James 
L. Barton, Edward Capps, Henry Sloane Coffin, 
Lucius R, Eastman, Arthur Curtiss James, Har- 
old Ames Hatch and George A. Plimpton. 


THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS OF TEACHERS—BUENOS 
AIRES 


THROUGH the initiative of the Asociacién Gen- 
eral de Profesores de Chile the first Interna- 
tional Congress of American Teachers will be 
held in Buenos Aires at the end of December. 
The following program has been suggested : 


The rights of the child and the aims of educa- 
tion. 

Unity of education in all its parts. 

Discussion of experiments with the New Eduea- 
tion carried on especially in Latin America. 

Relation of the school to the state and the ad- 
ministration of education. 

Contributions of the teaching body to the pro- 
motion of peace and social justice. 

Material and moral positions of teachers; mea- 
sures for improvement. 
Freedom of opinion and the right of teachers 
to organize. 
National 
teachers. 

Cooperation of manual and intellectual workers 
to promote culture and social justice. 

The attitude of teachers to imperialism and ex- 
isting dictatorships. 

The problem of illiteracy and the indigenous 
peoples of America. 

Means to secure the realization of the conclu- 
sions of the Congress. 


and international organization of 


The organizing committee has received the 
support of the following associations: Liga 
Nacional de Maestros de Mexico, Comité de Pro- 
fesores del Ecuador, Asociacién General de Pro- 
fesores de Chile, Confederacién Nacional de 
Maestros de Argentina, Federacién Magisterial 
Uruguaya, Universidades Populares Gonzalez 
Prada del Peri, Unién Latino-Americana (See- 
cién Argentina), Liga Departmental de Maes- 
tros de Oruro (Bolivia), Asociacién del Pro- 
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fesorado y Magisterio del Uruguay, Asociacién 
Regional de Maestros de Asuncién, Paraguay 
Other organizations from other parts of Ane. 
ica are expected to join shortly. 


INCREASE OF ENROLMENT IN Typ 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PHILa- 
DELPHIA 

Ficures tabulated for the Philadelphia Boar 
of Education show that during the last twenty. 


five years the school enrolment has increased 3 
57.8 per cent. against 49.2 per cent. growth ip ‘furt 
population. ing ¢ 
Two million ten thousand persons are served reas 
by Philadelphia’s public school system, which wher 
has a total enrolment of 323,804 students, The a stt 
percentage comparison, however, is based on 4 whiel 
total smaller than that, since the enrolment in of in 
the normal school, special classes, trade anj on th 
continuation school classes has been omitted, “T 
This was done because a number of these activi- eitize 
ties were non-existent twenty-five years ago. Ii be so 
these were included, the growth of Philadelphia's this ¢ 
schools would be shown to be 70 per cent, as large 
compared with the population’s gain of 492 for ¢ 
effort 


per cent. 
In 1902 only 16,000 boys and girls received 
the benefits of a high-school education, although 
158,000 were enrolled in the school system. To- 
day more than 72,000 are in the high schools, 
marking the impressive increase of 342.6 per 
cent. Looking at the figures in another way, 
the number of high-school pupils has increased 
seven times more than the population they rep- 
resent. 
The first six grades of school have failed to 
keep pace with the city population, noting an 
inerease of only 24.2 per cent. Commenting on 
this, Superintendent Broome stated that it does 
not mean there has been a falling off in the num- 
ber of beginners, but that they are passing 
through the schools much faster than in the 
“old days.” 
In the earlier years of this twenty-five-yea? 
period the lower grades were overpopulated with 
“repeaters”—pupils retarded in school by fall 
ure to win promotion. Modern methods have 
eliminated most of this retardation and the 
lower grades are no longer so jammed will 
over-age pupils. 
New junior and senior high schools, situated 
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within comparatively short distances of pupils’ 
homes, are pointed to as @ reason for the re- 
markable increase in higher school enrolment. 
Such changes in school life as a varied and en- 
riched curriculum, interesting methods of in- 
struction, the new emphasis laid upon the needs 
of the individual student and the medical and 
social guidance the higher schools afford, also 
have contributed to encouraging children and 
parents to secure a completed education. 

“These figures,” according to Dr. Broome, 
“furnish an explanation of the rapidly increas- 
ing cost of public education. The enormous in- 
crease in enrolment is in the higher grades, 
where the per capita costs are greatest. This is 
a striking instance of an increase in expense 
which is the direct result of increased efficiency 
of instruction. Only the increased cost appears 
on the books of the board of education. 

“The returns found in the higher types of 
citizenship, so essential in a democracy, can not 
be so recorded. Could a balance sheet be struck, 
this offset to the cost would show, we believe, so 
large a profit as to furnish ample justification 
for even greater expenditures of money and 
effort for public education.” 


THE OHIO STATE EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

“TEACHING as a Fine Art” will be the key- 
note of the eighth annual Ohio State Educa- 
tional Conference which the College of Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, will conduct at 
Columbus on April 12, 13 and 14. Last year, 
with an attendance record of 4,500, the seventh 
annual conference quite shattered all previous 
registration figures. The executive committee 
for the 1928 conference anticipates that the 
“new record a year” tradition will be continued 
this year, 

As in the past, the sectional meetings, held 
throughout Friday, the second day of the con- 
ference, will feature the three-day session. 
This provision for group meetings by school 
people of the state whose interests and prob- 
lems are similar has met with such evident ap- 
proval that meetings must now be scheduled, in 
many instances, in both the morning and after- 
noon for certain of the sections. In order to 
avoid the overlapping which necessarily occurs 
When the sectional program is extended, some of 
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the group meetings have been scheduled this 
year for Thursday afternoon. This will be 
the first conference at which any meetings have 
been held in advance of the opening general 
session held on the evening of the first day. 

The following sectional meetings have been 
arranged for the 1928 conference. Thursday 
afternoon, April 12: City Superintendents, 
County Superintendents, School Librarians and 
Parent-Teacher Associations; Friday, April 13: 
Art, Biological Science, City Superintendents, 
Clinical Psychology, Commercial Education, 
Deans of Women, Educational and Intelli- 
gence Tests, Elementary Principals, Elemen- 
tary Teachers, English, Geography, High- 
school Principals, History, Home Economies, 
Industrial and Vocational Education, Journal- 
ism, Junior High-school Principals, Kinder- 
garten and Primary Teachers, Latin, Mathe- 
maties, Modern Language, Music, Non-Bio- 
logical Science, Physical Education, Religious 
Education, School Business Officials, Special 
Education, Teacher Training, Village and Con- 
solidated School Superintendents. 


THE TEACHING OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY 

REsOLuTiIONS have been adopted by the coun- 
cil of the American Historical Association con- 
demning the attacks made by Mayor William 
Thompson, of Chicago, on the American his- 
tory text-books used in the schools of that city. 

“In the opinion of this association,” the reso- 
lutions said, according to quotations in the New 
York Times, “the clearly implied charges that 
many of our leading scholars are engaged in 
treasonable propaganda and that tens of thou- 
sands of American school teachers and officials 
are so stupid or disloyal as to place treasonable 
text-books in the hands of children is inherently 
and obviously absurd. 

“The successful continuance of such an agi- 
tation must inevitably bring about a serious de- 
terioration both of text-books and of the teach- 
ing of history in our schools since self-respecting 
scholars will not stoop to the methods advo- 
cated.” 

The association, on recommendation of its 
committee on history teaching in the schools 
and of its executive council, points out that 
“genuine and intelligent patriotism, no less than 
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the requirements of honesty and sound scholar- 
ship, demand that text-book writers and teach- 
ers should strive to present a truthful picture of 
past and present, with due regard to the dif- 
ferent purposes and possibilities of elementary, 
secondary and advanced instruction; that criti- 
cism of history text-books should therefore be 
based not upon grounds of patriotism, but only 
upon grounds of faithfulness to fact as deter- 
mined by specialists or tested by consideration 
of the evidence.” 

The cultivation among students of history and 
the social sciences, of a scientific temper and a 
willingness to face unpleasant facts are “far 
more important objectives than the teaching of 
special interpretations of particular events, and 
attempts, however well meant, to foster national 
arrogance and boastfulness and indiscriminate 
worship of national ‘heroes’ can only tend to 
promote a harmful pseudo patriotism.” 

The members of the council which adopted 
the resolutions include the following officers of 
the association: President, Henry Osborn Tay- 
lor, New York; First Vice-president, James H. 
Breasted, University of Chicago; Second Vice- 
president, James Harvey Robinson, New York; 
Secretary, Professor John S. Bassett, Smith 
College; Treasurer, Charles Moore, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C. Elected members 
of the council are: William K. Boyd, Duke Uni- 
versity ; Nellie Nielson, Mount Holyoke College; 
Laurence M. Larsen, University of Illinois; 
Frank M. Anderson, Dartmouth College; James 
Truslow Adams, Brooklyn; Dwight W. Mor- 
row, Ambassador to Mexico; Payson J. Treat, 
Stanford University. Former presidents of the 
association who also hold membership in the 
council are Professor Edward P. Cheyney, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Professor Charles M. 
Andrews, Yale; Professor Dana C. Munro, 
Princeton. 


THE NASHVILLE MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 

Tue American Association and twenty-five 
associated scientific organizations will meet at 
Nashville, Tenn., from December 26 to 30. It 
will be the eighty-fourth meeting of the asso- 
ciation and the fifth to be held in the south, 
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previous meetings having been held at Charles. 
ton (in March, 1850, when the organization Wag 
two years old), one at Nashville (in August 
1877), one at New Orleans (in December, 1945) 
and one at Atlanta (in December, 1913), 

The second Nashville meeting will be under 
the presidency of Dr. A. A. Noyes, Professor 
of chemistry and director of the Gates Chemical 
Laboratory of the California Institute of Tech. 
nology. At the opening session the main 
speaker is to be Dr. L. H. Bailey, the distin. 
guished botanist, and retiring president, wh 
will give an address entitled “The Biologies.” 

Among other public addresses are the gp. 
nual Sigma Xi lecture, by Dr. C. C. Little, 
president of the University of Michigan; the 
Willard Gibbs lecture, by Professor Ernest W. 
Brown, of Yale University, and addresses by 
Dr. Robert C. Aitken, director of the Lick (b- 
servatory, on the life of Edward Emerson 
Barnard, a distinguished astronomer, who was 
born in Nashville in 1887, and “Science and the 
Newspapers,” by Dr. William E. Ritter, presi- 
dent of Science Service and former director 
of the Seripps Institution for Oceanography. 
There will be general sessions concerned with 
the economic status of scientifie workers and 
science for the people. Many of the fifteen 
sections of the association and some of the 
special societies will hold sessions of general 
interest, there being in nearly all cases addresses 
by the president or chairman. 

The Section of Education is planning sessions 
to oceupy three days, December 26, 27 and 2. 
On Monday there will be a session on super 
vision and one.on methods. Among the speak- 
ers’ names are Courtis, Henmon, Hull, Waples, 
Gray, Barr, Gates and Ayer. Tuesday is to 
be devoted to school administration, some 0 
the speakers’ names being Strayer, Packer, 
Englehardt, Clark, Phelps, Ayer, Alexander 
and Monroe. An annual summary of researh 
will oceupy Wednesday, with papers by Courtis, 
Cade, Garth, Lentz, O’Brien, Pechstein, Cook, 
McGregory, Donovan, Purdon and others. The 
retiring vice-presidential address will be give 
Tuesday evening by Dr. Melvin E. Haggerty, 
dean of the college of education of the Univer 
sity of Minnesota. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Hersert SPENCER Hapuey, chancellor of 
Washington University, St. Louis, and from 
1909 to 1913 governor of Missouri, died on 
December 2, aged fifty-five years. 


Dr. JouN Roscoe TuRNER, dean of the Wash- 
ington Square branch of New York University, 
has been elected president of West Virginia 
University. Dr. Turner is a native of West 
Virginia. 

Dr. Freperick C. Hicks, president of the 
University of Cincinnati since 1920, and a 
member of the university faculty since 1900, 
has decided to retire from office on February 1 
of next year. Next January President Hicks 
will be sixty-five years old, the retiring age, 
and although urged to continue in his present 
position, he has determined to relinquish his 
duties at that time. He will remain with the 
university as research lecturer in economics. 
Mr. Arthur R. Morgan, chairman of the board 
of trustees, has announced that Dean Herman 
Schneider, of the College of Engineering and 
Commerce, will serve as acting president for 
a year following the first of February at which 
time Dr. Hicks will take a year’s leave of 
absence. 

Tue American Association of University Pro- 
fessors will hold its fourteenth annual meeting 
at the University of Cincinnati on December 30 
and 31, under the presideney of Professor W. T. 
Semple, of the University of Cincinnati. The 
president will give his address at the dinner 
to be held on the evening of December 30. 
Among reports of committees to be given spe- 
cial attention are: Organization and Conduct 
of Local Chapters, E, S. Allen, chairman; 
Methods of Appointment and Promotion, Har- 
din Craig, chairman; Academic Freedom and 
Tenure, A. M. Kidd, chairman; Freedom of 
Teaching in Seience, 8. J. Holmes, chairman. 


De. Josepx M. Gwinn, superintendent of 
schools in San Franciseo and president of the 
department of superintendence, National Edu- 
cation Association, has made publie his appoint- 
ments to membership on the committee on reso- 
lutions, which will report at the Boston conven- 
tion of the department, March 1 next. This 
committee is charged with the responsibility of 
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stating the educational principles and policies 
of the school administrators of the country. The 
members are: A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of 
schools, Oklahoma City, Okla.; A. B. Meredith, 
state commissioner of education, Hartford, 
Conn.; Charles L. Spain, deputy superintendent 
of schools, Detroit, Mich.; Estaline Wilson, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, Toledo, O.; 
Miss Ada York, county superintendent of 
schools, San Diego, Calif., and John W. Withers, 
dean, School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City. 


Tue Inglis lecture for the current academic 
year will be delivered by Dr. Charles Hubbard 
Judd, director of the school of education of the 
University of Chicago, on Wednesday evening, 
December 14, at 8 o’clock. The title of the ad- 
dress is “The Unique Character of American 
Secondary Education.” The Inglis Lectureship 
in Secondary Education was established by the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education in honor 
of the late Professor Alexander Inglis, a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the school, who at the time 
of his death in 1924 had become a leading 
scholar and writer in the field of secondary edu- 
eation. Through the lectureship, the school 
seeks to stimulate thinking and experiment in 
the field to which Professor Inglis devoted his 
life. The lectures are open to the public and 
are published annually by the school. 


Lorp BIRKENHEAD, conservative, has been 
elected rector of the University of Aberdeen, 
with a vote of 316, against Sir Archibald Sin- 
clair, liberal, with 307 votes, and Mr. John 
Mavefield, independent, with 200 votes. 


Wituiam Reornatp Hatuuipay, professor of 
ancient history in the University of Liverpool, 
has been elected to the office of principal of 
King’s College, London, as from January 1, 
1928, in the room of Mr. Ernest Barker, who 
has resigned. 


Dr. Micnaet I. Rostovrzerr, Sterling pro- 
fessor of ancient history and classical archeol- 
ogy at Yale University, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the French Academy, to occupy the seat 
made vacant by the death of the Italian his- 
torian, Domenico Comparetti. M. Louis Made- 
lin, historian and biographer, has been elected 
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to the academy, in the place of the late Robert 
de Flers. 


THE honorary degree of doctor of laws has 
been conferred on Mr. H. J. W. Hetherington, 
vice-chancellor of Liverpool University, at a 
special congregation at Glasgow University. 


ProressoR WiLiiAM SHarPe WILSON, who 
served for nearly twenty years under the Im- 
perial Russian ministry of education before tak- 
ing office in the Latvian University in 1921, has 
been decorated by President Zemgals with the 
Insignia of the Latvian Civil Order of the Three 
Stars. 


THE Council of St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, 
has elected Miss C. A. E. Moberly, hon. M.A., 
formerly principal of the college, and Miss B. 
M. Sparks, M.A., principal of the Ladies’ Col- 
lege, Cheltenham, as honorary fellows of the 
college. 


THROUGH some misplacement of text or type 
in a note (November 12) recording leave of 
absence granted to Professor C. H. Hull, of 
Cornell University, an age was assigned to him 
which had no relevance to the note and is en- 
tirely incorrect. 


Dr. JoHN O. Spencer, of Morgan College, 
Baltimore, was presented with a silver loving 
cup on the occasion of the celebration of his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as president of the 
college. 


PRESIDENT RautpH D. Herzeu, of the Penn- 
sylvania State College, has been reelected a 
member of the executive committee of the 
American Association of Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities, and has been made chairman 
of the association’s standing committee on radio 
relationships and interests. 


Dr. J. P. McConne., president of State 
Teachers’ College at East Radford, was re- 
elected president of the Cooperative Education 
Association of Virginia at the annual meeting 
held in Richmond. 


Dr. Epwin G. BortnG, associate professor of 
psychology and director of the Psychological 
Laboratory at Harvard University, has been 
promoted to a full professorship. 


Dr. H. L. Camp, associate professor of edu- 
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eation at the University of North Dakota, has 
accepted a similar position in the school of edu. 
cation at North Carolina State College, 


Miss Rosa Wyat, who for the past six year 
has taught in the Michigan State Normal Sehool 
is this year assistant professor of education jy 
Neweomb College of Tulane University, 


MME. ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK }as 
joined the faculty of the school of music 
at the Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
in an advisory capacity and will spend severa| 
weeks each year coaching most promising 
pupils. 


ERNEST CaRL MILLER succeeds R. K. Bluff 
as registrar of Tulane University. Mr. Bluf 
has served the university as registrar for over 
forty years. 


Wittiam H. Gompert, who has been the 
chief architect of the New York City Board of 
Edueation, with a salary of $25,000, has re 
signed, owing to three investigations recently 
instituted into charges of faulty school con- 
struction. George J. Ryan, president of the 
Board of Education, has announced that he 
planned to recommend acceptance of the resig- 
nation. 


DurinG the past summer, Professor J. T. Sel- 
lin, of the University of Pennsylvania, and Mr. 
W. W. Weaver completed a bibliographical sur- 
vey of all historical, statistical and other re- 
search material available in Pennsylvania for 
studies in criminology. This survey was a part 
of a compilation made by the National Social 
Science Research Council and is to be published 
by them in the near future. 


Dr. JEROME Kerwin, professor of political 
economy at the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed director of research for the Americal 
Municipal Association. The appointment was 
made by the board of directors of the associa- 
tion, meeting at Lawrence, Kansas. Dr. Ker 
win will investigate and report on efficient forms 
of city government for the association, which 1s 
a federation of Mayors’ Leagues, covering 
states and including 376 Illinois mayors. He 
will represent the association at the Intern 
tional Mayors’ meeting to be held in Seville, 
Spain, in October, 1928, and will read a pape 
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on municipal control of public utilities and city 
financing. 

Dean SOPHONISBA PRESTON BRECKENRIDGE, 
of the school of social service administration of 
the University of Chicago, has been selected to 
represent the United States at the International 
Conference of Social Work to be held in Paris 
next July. Dr. Breckenridge will be vice-presi- 
dent of the section which discusses the general 
organization of social service, representing 
America in this section. The appointment was 
made by a committee of the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the organization 
committee of the conference. 


Dr. Perer Perersen, professor of education 
and director of the school of education at the 
University of Jena, will visit the United States 
in April, returning to Germany in October. He 
will lecture during the summer session at the 
Peabody College for Teachers at Nashville, Ten- 


nessee. 


Dr. Erica NypEL, superintendent of schools 
in Berlin, expects to spend April and May in 
the United States. He plans to study Amer- 
iean school administration in the larger cities 
throughout the country. He will lecture for 
one week at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, on “School Organization and Finance.” 


Tue Carus Lectures for the present year will 
be by Professor A. O. Lovejoy, under the gen- 
eral title: “A Critical Examination of the Con- 
temporary Revolt against Dualism.” They will 
be given in connection with the annual meeting 
of the American Philosophical Association to 
be held in Chieago during the last week of 
December. 


Proressor WitLIAM B, Munro, chairman of 
the division of history, government and eco- 
nomies at Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed by the governors of the University of 
Toronto to deliver the Marfleet Foundation lee- 
tures at that institution in 1928. The Marfleet 
Foundation provides for a series of three public 
lectures, to be given triennially, “on some topic 
relating to the history or government of the 
United States or Canada.” Since the establish- 
ment of these lectures they have been given on 
three occasions, namely, by Chief Justice Wil- 
liam H. Taft, of the Supreme Court in 1918, 
by Sir Robert Laird Borden, Prime Minister 
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of Canada in 1921, and by the Honorable John 
Bassett Moore, one of the judges of the World 
Court, in 1924. 


Ar the meeting of the New York Society 
for Experimental Study of Education held on 
the evening of December 9, at which the sub- 
ject “What’s wrong with American Education” 
was discussed, the speakers included Pro- 
fessor David Snedden, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Professor E. George 
Payne, assistant dean of the New York Univer- 
sity School of Education. The discussion was 
led by Dr. William L. Felter, principal of the 
Girls High School, Brooklyn, and by Dr. Paul 
A. Kennedy, principal of P. 8. 48, Brooklyn. 


Frank G. PICKELL, superintendent of schools 
at Montclair, N. J., spoke at a recent meeting 
of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction on 
the “Earmarks of a Good Teacher.” 


Dr. WiLt1AM MartuHer Lewis, president of 
Lafayette College, will be the guest of honor 
and principal speaker at the annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Society of the District of 
Columbia, which will be held in Washington on 
December 14. 


Prorrsson James A. Turts, secretary and 
senior member of the faculty of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, of Exeter, N. H., was the guest of 
honor at the forty-sixth annual dinner of the 
New York alumni of the institution on Decem- 
ber 8 at the Yale Club. Professor Tufts has 
been associated with the academy for nearly 
fifty years, during which time approximately 
10,000 boys have studied English under his 
direction. 


Liprary trustees, university trustees and 
other citizens interested in libraries met at the 
University Club of Chicago on November 8, at 
the invitation of the American Library Associa- 
tion, for the purpose of considering Chicago’s 
growing position as a world center for library 
interests and to discuss informally some of the 
vital educational aspects of the modern library 
movement. It was the first meeting of the kind 
ever held in Chicago and an enthusiastic interest 
was evidenced by those who attended, many of 
whom expressed a desire that other similar 
meetings be held in the future. Brief after- 
dinner speeches were made by library and edu- 
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cational leaders, with Mr. David R. Forgan, 
chairman of the board of the National Bank of 
the Republic, presiding as chairman. The speak- 
ers included Dr. Max Mason, president of the 
University of Chicago; Professor Arthur J. 
Todd, of the department of sociology, North- 
western University; Mr. George B. Utley, li- 
brarian of the Newberry Library, and Dr. 
George A. Works, dean of the new graduate 
library school of the University of Chicago. 


Tue Conference of New England Colleges 
and Secondary Schools opened in Boston on De- 
cember 2, under the presidency of William C. 
Hull. Professor H. A. Overstreet, of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, and Morse A. 
Cartwright, executive director of the American 
Association for Adult Education, opened the 
conference discussion on adult education. “The 
College Man in Business” was the subject of an 
address by General R. I. Rees, assistant vice- 
president of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. Guests of honor at the ban- 
quet and reception held at the Statler repre- 
sented six colleges. They included Arthur S. 
Pease, president of Amherst; James L. Me- 
Conaughy, president of Wesleyan; Bernard I. 
Bell, president of St. Stephen’s; Roscoe W. 
Thatcher, president of Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College; Henry T. Moore, president of 
Skidmore, and Professor Chauncey B. Tinker, 
of Yale. On the following day, Professor 
Charles L. Stone, of Dartmouth, spoke on scho- 
lastie aptitude tests, and George E. Vincent, 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation, made 
an address. 


AntiocH CoLuLece has received from Mr. C. 
F. Kettering, vice-president and chief engineer 
of the General Motors Corporation, a gift of 
the necessary funds for a new science building 
to cost from $200,000 to $300,000. The build- 
ing will contain an acre and a quarter of floor 
space, and in its architectural features will 
conform to the New England colonial style of 
all Antioch College buildings. Work will begin 
as soon as plans can be completed. Announce- 
ment also is made of an anonymous gift of 
$25,000 available toward a new gymnasium. 


Anprew H. Noan, of Akron, Ohio, has made 
a gift of $100,000 to Oberlin College, toward a 
fund to be raised to meet the need for residence 
halls for male students. College residence for 
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men is being planned by a faculty and studen; 
committee under the chairmanship of Dean Ry. 
ward F, Bosworth. Oberlin has no fraternitic; 
and hopes to evolve a new system of student 
houses. The donor of the gift for this purpoy 
is a former student and is a trustee of th 
college. He created the “Noah Loan Fund” fo, 
self-supporting students. 


Witu1aM G. Matuer, of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
made a gift of a new chapel to Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. The chapel will complete the 
present building program of the college, which 
includes the erection of a new gymnasium, 
chemistry laboratory and dormitory. Plans for 
the first unit of the $175,000 gymnasium and 
the $350,000 chemistry laboratory were ordered 
prepared. <A $150,000 gift of Charles W. Cook, 
of Windsor, will be used as a nucleus fund for 
the new dormitory. 


A voan fund of $25,000 for the benefit of 
students of Union College, the gift of Gerard 
Swope, president of the General Electric Con- 
pany, has been announced by Charles Aler- 
ander Richmond, president of the college. The 
gift stipulated that loans are to be awarded to 
employees or sons of employees of the General 
Electric and International General Electric 
Companies in this country and to other stu- 
dents of the college who have attended not 
less than one year. The loans are to be 
awarded first to company employees. Mr. 
Swope also stipulated that awards should be 
made from the standpoint of character, con- 
tact and oral examination as well as from 
that of academic attainments and _ financial 
needs. The directors of the company have als 
set aside $25,000 to be used as a loan fund for 
employees and sons of employees, but have 
placed no restrictions on the choice of colleges. 


THE trustees of the Museums of the Peaceful 
Arts, New York City, dined at the Metropoli- 
tan Club on November 30 and viewed films o! 
the great industrial museums of London, Pans, 
Munich and Vienna, which will serve as models 
for a similar institution in New York City, ‘0 
the establishment of which Henry R. Towne lett 
nearly $3,000,000. The bequest will become 
the basis for an industrial museum in New York 
to cost between $15,000,000 and $20,000, 00". 
The city has voted a fifteen-acre site for the 
museum in the Jerome Reservoir tract adjo0- 
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ing the new homes of Hunter College and the 
De Witt Clinton High School. The films were 
prepared under the general supervision of 
Charles T. Gwynne, executive vice-president of 
the State Chamber of Commerce and a trustee 
of the Museums of the Peaceful Arts. He had 
the cooperation of Arthur E. Krows and Walter 
T. Pritchard. 

TuroveH a grant of $35,000, the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York has made possible the 
continuance of the Louisiana library demon- 
stration for two years more. The demonstration, 
which was primarily scheduled to cover a period 
of three years, was proving decidedly successful 
when the Mississippi flood occurred. This nat- 
urally has retarded the work of the commission 
and, in order to earry out the program as origi- 
nally planned, it is necessary to continue the 
demonstration over a longer period. The active 
work of the Louisiana commission began in 
August, 1925, under the direction of Essae 
Culver. During the first year a location was se- 
eured, a collection of books was started and a 
survey of the state was made. The parish or 
county system was adopted and one parish li- 
brary was established. Reference service to the 
state legislature was inaugurated. The legisla- 
ture passed a new library law and appropriated 
a small sum to supplement the Carnegie Cor- 
poration grant. Members of the commission co- 
operated in a publicity campaign. A library 
summer school was opened at the state univer- 
sity with twenty-one students in attendance. 
During the second year, two parish library 
demonstrations were started to show the state 
how such libraries operate. One was in Rich- 
land Parish in the northern part of the state. 
The other was in Jefferson Davis Parish, where 
previously a one-mill tax was voted upon and 
lost by a few votes. Work in the branches of 
the Richmond Parish demonstration was inter- 
rupted by the flood, but the main library was 
kept open and people came in boats to get books, 
The average cireulation during this time was 
sixty books a day. A second summer course was 
given at the university. Only ten students reg- 
istered, but this was doubtless due to the flood 
conditions. Nearly 40,000 books were circulated 
by the commission library in 1926-27, and over 


& thousand requests for information were re- 
ceived, 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A DEVICE FOR CHECKING ROOM 
EFFICIENCY . 

AN administrative device that has proved its 
worth through years of service in assigning 
rooms in college buildings and in increasing the 
efficiency of laboratory and classroom space is 
a book of floor plans used in the President’s 
Office at Oregon State Agricultural College, 
Corvallis. The floor plans are of uniform size 
and give in detail the dimensions of every room 
on the campus together with its relation to 
other rooms on the same floor. Photographs of 
buildings also accompany the floor plans, and 
a general diagram of the campus, showing the 
location and relationship of all college build- 
ings, with roads, walks, athletic fields, ete., in- 
troduces the book. A copy on the President’s 
desk, one on the desk of the Executive Secre- 
tary, and a file copy in the department of high- 
way engineering are regularly revised each year 
and kept strictly authentic in every essential 
detail. 

The book, which is a reproduction, very much 
reduced and simplified, of a large folio of 
eampus and building plans kept in the execu- 
tive vaults, is about 10 by 15 inches in outside 
dimensions and contains upwards of 200 pages 
of floor plans, each about 9 by 12, in addition 
to the photographs. Each building is repre- 
sented by as many pages as it has floors devoted 
to institutional uses, including basement and 
attic if these are used for other than storage 
purposes. 

The floor plans in the book are made orig- 
inally on tracing cloth, A Van Dyke negative 
is made of this tracing, and from this negative 
a print is developed which is the reverse of the 
usual blue print, since it consists of black lines 
on a white ground. 

The plans are carefully checked at the begin- 
ning of each college year, an advanced student 
in engineering visiting every room on the 
campus with the book in hand and noting in 
detail any changes that may have occurred, 
from the moving of a partition to the installa- 
tion of a piece of permanent equipment. When- 
ever during the year any change is authorized 
by the executive office in any building, this 
change, on being completed, is recorded in the 
plan book. 
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Examples of the use afforded by the book are 
the following: The department of marketing 
having erlarged its scope and increased its 
staff, no offices were available for the new spe- 
cialists. The executive secretary, studying the 
floor plan of the school of commerce, of which 
the department of economics is a part, found a 
large corner room, used partly for a museum 
and partly for offices, adjoining the economics 
department. By transferring the museum col- 
lection to the new institutional museum in the 
library building, and partitioning the amply 
lighted corner room, four adequate and attrac- 
tive offices could be secured. Calling in the 
superintendent of buildings, and getting an 
estimate of costs, calculated from the data 
readily found in the book of plans, the execu- 
tive secretary soon had a definite reeommenda- 
tion ready for the president’s approval. The 
English department needing more classrooms 
of rather larger dimensions, study of the floor 
plans in one of the buildings revealed the fact 
that two large laboratories were being used 
only thirty per cent. of normal classroom effi- 
ciency. By combining the laboratory work in 
one of the two rooms and adapting the other 
for recitation purposes, use of both rooms soon 
ran up to nearly one hundred per cent. Part 
of a suite of five rooms originally designed for 
editorial uses near the administrative offices, 
was used for a number of years for alumni and 
student publications. Later, as official publica- 
tions work required expansion, the plan book 
came into use in shifting the offices of the 
alumni and student publications. The new 
physics building having been planned to articu- 
late with the mines building in the engineering 
group, the plan book came into use in rearrang- 
ing the laboratories and classrooms in the mines 
building that would lose the light from windows 
on the side toward the physies building. As 
this arrangement had been anticipated when 
mines was built, the rearrangement involved 
chiefly considerations of experience in the use 
of the mining laboratories. All the work of 
readjustment in these examples could be 
planned in the executive offices with as much 
confidence as by actually visiting the rooms in- 
volved in the various transactions. 
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The executive office keeps an exact memo. 
randum of the use, throughout the college day, 
of every room on the campus. The many 
changes incident to new schedules each tom 
are systematically recorded. Room efficiency js 
earefully watched, and the schedule committe 
works in close cooperation with the executive 
office to avoid congestion and inconvenieng 
while maintaining maximum. use of rooms, 


Epwin T. Rep 
OREGON STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 





DISCUSSION 


CHEATING IN COLLEGE 

DIsHONESTy in academic work was recently 
defined by a committee at Rockford College as 
follows: The use of books or papers or any 
results of the labor of others when the instruc. 
tor believes the work to be unassisted. This 
refers to examinations, to papers, to assign- 
ments and to class performance. The use of 
sources without acknowledgment when a debt 
has been consciously assumed. Any other mis 
representation of the truth with intent to de- 
ceive. 

The report of the Rockford College commit- 
tee is mentioned only because it is typical of 
the efforts made by many colleges to handle 
more satisfactorily the problem of cheating. 
Practically every institution has the problem in 
common with others. 

Some colleges, such as Albion and Simpson, 
have considerable legislation on the subject ap- 
pearing in their student handbooks. Some few 
institutions have no printed regulations. 

The mode of procedure in handling cases of 
cheating varies. The most prevalent practice 
is for the instructor to deal with the cases 4 
they appear. In many cases, if the instructor 
desires, he may refer the matter to the dean of 
the college or to some committee, such as the 
administrative, discipline or personnel commit 
tee. The dean or the committee then considers 
the matter and anplies the proper punishment. 
In some colleges having self-government 45s 
ciations, such eases are reported to the student 
council or student senate. The student eounell 
then confers with the dean and the member 
the faculty whose work is concerned. In some 
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colleges, the student senate committee on cheat- 
ing is secret. In institutions having an honor 
system, there is quite often an honor court or 
council. In some eases, one member of the 
faculty sits with the eouneil as a judge, and a 
separate board of review considers the case 
before final action is taken. The two most fre- 
quent criticisms of the honor court system are 
that the court is unduly severe in its reeom- 
mendations of discipline, and that complica- 
tions arise on the charge of favoritism because 
of fraternity affiliations, or otherwise. The 
most successful procedure seems to be that of 
having each instructor handle the cases as he 
sees fit, and if he ean not handle the situation 
to report the situation to the dean of the col- 
lege, who in most instanees has charge of all 
disciplinary matters. 

The penalty for cheating varies. It depends 
on whether it is a first or second offense; also, 
whether the offense committed oceurs soon after 
the student enters college or after a longer 
period of residence, and whether the cheating is 
done in a mid-semester examination or in a 
final examination. For cheating in a final ex- 
amination, the usual punishment for first offense 
is suspension; if not suspension, at least a 
grade of “failure” for the course involved. At 
Albion College, for cheating in a mid-semester 
examination a student receives “E” fin the 
course for the quarter, with no opportunity to 
repeat the examination. For cheating in the 
semester examination, the student receives “E” 
in the course for the semester, and the course 
must be repeated to obtain eredit. At Beloit 
College, the penalty for plagiarism or copying 
would be somewhat as follows: Two extra hours 
for graduation, failure in the work or text con- 
cerned without privilege of make-up, fifteen 
demerits, and a warning that a repetition of the 
offense would mean suspension. At Lawrence 
College, a freshman loses eredit for the course. 
All students above the freshman year are dis- 
missed at once. At Simpson College, the stu- 
dent is reprimanded by personal but secret in- 
terview with the president, forfeits his grade, 
but has the privilege of re-examination. At 
Washburn College, the usual practice is to 
require extra hours for graduation. At Wit- 
tenberg College, the student is suspended for 
two weeks to a month, required to write ex- 
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amination on work missed, and also to make a 
positive statement that he will refrain from 
further cheating. At Lake Forest College, the 
dean on the first offense usually allows the stu- 
dent another chance but deprives him of full 
credits, takes away from him any special rights 
or privileges, and debars him from future 
favors for a reasonable period. In many in- 
stances, as a penalty for first offense, the stu- 
dent is excluded from representing the college 
in matters of debate, oratory, athletics, musical 
organizations, ete., for a certain period. 

In the ease of a second offense, the penalty is 
usually expulsion. At Albion College, the stu- 
dent is suspended from college for the re- 
mainder of the semester with loss of credit in 
all his subjects. If the offense occurs at the 
end of the semester, then the student is not 
permitted to return to college until a semester 
has elapsed. At Lake Forest College, for sec- 
ond offense, the student is suspended and told 
by the dean that he may have a transfer to 
another institution after a year, if, during that 
year, the student will work and earn his living 
in the same locality and get into no trouble. 
When the student comes back for his transeript 
of record, he has to bring or have sent to the 
dean references which show that he has carried 
himself rightly during the period in between. 
The student then, if he cares to do so, may 
enter some other institution. 

Some institutions use an honor system. In 
some colleges it works well; in others, it has 
been abandoned. Where the honor system is 
used, the authorities are ready to admit that 
it is often violated, but insist that there is less 
dishonesty than they would have otherwise. 
They frequently comment, too, upon the increas- 
ing difficulty in having students report on one 
another. Practically all institutions having an 
honor system, and many that do not, use what 
is called the honor pledge. At Simpson Col- 
lege, two pledges are presented to each student 
who takes any examination or test or does any 
written work in class. The first is the regular 
honor pledge and is worded as follows: “I have 
neither given nor received aid in this examina- 
tion.” The second is worded: “I have not seen 
any one give or receive aid in this examination.” 

There is, it seems, no panacea for the problem 
of cheating. One way to eliminate cheating is 
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to hammer away continually at a spirit of 
noblesse oblige and build up a spirit of esprit 
de corps among the students such that the gen- 
eral atmosphere will be unfavorable to cheating. 
Each instructor can handle the situation in his 
own class by letting it be understood that grades 
do not depend upon note-books, in examina- 
tions by seating the students so that there will 
be the least temptation to use other peoples’ 
brains (different sets of questions may be used 
for alternate rows), and by conducting recita- 
tions so that each student frequently may show 
by oral discussion what he really knows. It is 
helpful, also, to have the subject of dishonesty 
in academic work discussed occasionally in the 
religious meetings of the several campus or- 
ganizations. Joint faculty and student confer- 
ences and personnel work with student leaders 
have helped in some institutions. At the pres- 
ent time, it is quite common for prominence to 
be given to the subject of cheating in talks 
during Freshman Week. College authorities, 
as a whole, are quite unanimous in their opinion 
that the treatment of such cases ought to have 
as much educational value for the whole student 
body as possible. Progressive administrators 
are more and more frequently encouraging in- 
structors to watch and supervise the students 
as little as possible, and to act in all ways, and 
on all occasions, in such a way as to create the 
impression that they have complete and un- 
shaken confidence in the student. 

The deans of institutions having the problem 
of cheating gave as one of the main causes the 
fact that a great many students come from 
high schools where cheating of various kinds is 
done and very little said about it. When these 
same students come to college, they do not seem 
to realize that there is anything very seriously 
wrong in cheating. 

Judging from replies received from the deans 
of twenty-five North Central Association Col- 
leges, there has been a gradual decline of cheat- 
ing during the last four or five years. Many 
schools report that they have no more than one 
or two cases a year. No special reasons were 
given for the decline in cheating. 

E. K. Hituspranp 

DAKOTA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 

MITCHELL, SOUTH DAKOTA 
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DOES HEALTH EDUCATION HAVE ANY 
UNDERLYING PHILOSOPHY? 

Does health education have any underlying 
philosophy? Is there any common standard by 
which one may measure the success of his teach. 
ing, or toward which he may work? Whe 
opinions of colleagues in the educational felj 
differ, as they often do, is there no mutm) 
thought contained in the arguments? The ap. 
swer is, “Yes, there is.” 

As a subject, health education has very jp. 
definite boundaries. Its exact scope is as vet 
indeterminate, and everything from physical 
education to mental hygiene may come under 
the heading of health education. However, in 
the face of all these diverse ideas there is stil! 
to be found a unity of thought. There is , 
sound philosophy upon which health education 
is based, one which has come down to ws 
through many centuries, and is not a mushroom 
product or passing fancy. 

Times have not changed greatly. Health 
education was as much present in the Athenian 
life at the age of Pericles as it is to-day in this 
modern era of world series and disarmament 
conferences. The Greeks understood the under- 
lying principles when they spoke of beauty, 
health and joy as interrelated qualities that 
shaped a person’s character. Some of w 
realize the value and meaning of health educa- 
tion to-day, when we vote for better trafic 
regulation. 

The aspect of the subject itself has perhaps 
not always remained the same. As direction 
of thought has shifted through many years, » 
has the emphasis changed upon various phases 
of the same subject. The philosophy of the 
Greeks, for example, was not the same as that 
which guided man through the Middle Ages, bu! 
during all the struggle of those dark years there 
was some common factor of Greek thought that 
lived. This spark was revived in the thirteenth 
century and later it grew beyond recognizable 
proportions, but it was essentially kindled 
the thoughts of Plato and his contemporaries. 
The philosophy of health education has like: 
wise expanded or contracted with the stage “ 
ignorance or enlightenment of the time. The 
binding quality which has lasted through hu 
dreds of years is based upon the fact that there 
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‘; an underlying social philosophy in which 
health education is deeply rooted. 

The Athenian was practicing the fundamen- 
tal principles of health education when he was 
engaged in some wholesome sport for the love 
of the play, or when he summoned his musi- 
cians for a quiet hour after his banquet. He 
was bringing out in the individual the most 
sound mental, physical or social characteristics 
that society could demand for its building 
materials. To-day there are some who hesitate 
to aim for the same goal. There are those who 
fail to see where a school lunch or a program 
of “athleties for all,” can have any part in the 
improvement of the individual that he may in 
turn be of more benefit to himself and to his 
race. 

Social philosophy has had its ups and downs, 
and even now it occasionally finds hard sled- 
ding. At some times it has seemed very un- 
social. With the disintegration of the Roman 
Empire, and the almost entire abandonment of 
the old Greek idea of enjoying the world to 
the extent of one’s capacity while one was 
here, came the swing of the philosophic pen- 
dulum to the thought of preparation for the 
hereafter. Man of the early Middle Ages con- 
sidered himself aloof from the sins of society. 
He thought that he must leave his fellows and 
go away by himself that he might prepare his 
soul for its Maker. He became a hermit. In- 
dividuals were intent upon saving themselves 
singly: man was no longer his brother’s keeper. 
During this period it seemed as though the 
philosophy of health education built up by the 
Greeks was to be entirely torn down and com- 
pletely lost. 

The intense fervor with which man adopted 
the dualistie religious philosophy of those early 
centuries underwent a modification at a later 
period. One left his hermitage to join a select 
few of his kind in a monastie band. The group 
was once again beginning to replace the in- 
dividual. With the teachings of Vittorino in 
the fifteenth century, the group became an even 
more prominent figure in society. Social ethics 
again occupied a place in the shaping of human 
action, and with this change came the subordi- 
nation of the individual to the needs of society. 
Attention turned again to the philosophy of 
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the ancients, and with its revival came a wider 
philosophy of health education. 

The expansion of this philosophy, however, 
was not a direct result of the humanistic period. 
It came at a little later time. Health education 
was to be dependent for a certain while upon 
men who were more interested in physical edu- 
cation. This subject was responsible to such 
men as Pestalozzi, Locke, Guts Muths and Ling 
for its renaissance and reestablishment. The 
philosophy of health education was far from 
their scope of interest, but through the work in 
physical education the former regained its 
strength. Not all educators of the time were 
favorable to this new viewpoint concerning the 
development of the body as well as the mind. 
However, there were enough of those who did 
urge bodily perfection, that the trend of popu- 
lar thought was started in that direction. 

“Systems” of gymnastics were evolved with 
varying forms of exercise. Some of these were 
based upon sound physiological principles, and 
there were many which paid little heed to any 
science. Even though it was unrecognized, 
there was always present some little health 
education philosophy. When Ling, for ex- 
ample, pushed his cause for gymnastics be- 
cause there was an increase in circulation and 
a better functioning of all organs, he was teach- 
ing the philosophy that “health means wealth.” 
Not necessarily financial gain, but rather a joy 
of living. He was offering people a chance, in 
his particular way, to build a more vigorous 
and happy life for themselves. When one is 
happy, his morale is high. When a person is 
physically in good condition he is at peace with 
the world. The combination of these two con- 
ditions make possible the practice of the philos- 
ophy of “Live most and serve best.” 

England saw its early factory legislation 
enacted with the view of quieting the working 
classes so the upper classes might have less 
disturbance. There was a definite philosophy 
in this legislation, though it was indeed a very 
selfish one. We have advanced beyond this 
stage, and our factory legislation has a more 
altruistic basis. We pass safety measures in 
order that the working classes may be benefited, 


1Dr. Jesse F. Williams, ‘‘Personal Hygiene 
Applied.’’ 
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though indirectly the corporation or the indi- 
vidual owner may also derive some good. 
Safety increases the satisfaction and happiness 
of the laborer and influences his reaction to 
society. With the growth of industry, has 
come a noticeable broadening in the philosophy 
which underlies health education. 

Many schools are debating whether or not 
health education should have a place in the 
curriculum. Why should it not? When a sub- 
ject is vital in molding a child’s life toward 
greatest individual and social efficiency, should 
it not be at least given a trial? It seems some- 
times as though education has been almost an 
unsocial feature: it has been the source of dis- 
tinction through class and caste. Health edu- 
cation based upon the sound philosophy of liv- 
ing to one’s highest capacity for the good of 
himself, his community and the race should 
help in leveling the inequalities education may 
bring about. 

Dr. Thomas D. Wood defines health educa- 
tion as, “the sum of experiences in school and 
elsewhere, which favorably influence habits, 
attitudes and knowledge related to individual, 
racial and community health.”* The school 
program endeavors to influence the habits, atti- 
tudes and knowledge of the child in various 
ways. The teaching of hygiene, games, music, 
dramatics, English or geography all have a 
bearing upon the child’s ideas. Health educa- 
tion is as much a part of the lesson in arith- 
metie as it is of the period devoted to health 
examinations or a weighing and measuring 
program. However, since it is so universal in 
the school program, those who teach it should 
have a common philosophy. All must be work- 
ing toward bringing the child to his highest 
point of usefulness, and this will ultimately 
raise the standard of the group—society. From 
the kindergarten to the fourth year of college, 
there should be a continuously expanding pro- 
gram that broadens in proportion to increasing 
years. The principles of the philosophy will 
remain fundamentally unchanged as the child’s 
comprehensive ability widens, but the chances 
for application of these principles should mul- 
tiply as the child grows older. 


2 Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Lectures in Health Edu- 
cation. 
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Diseussions among school men haye arisen 
over the scope of health education and ity 
terminology. They have debated upon the pos. 
sible similarity to physical education, whetie, 
the teacher, the doctor or the nurse js the 
proper person to teach the subject. A clos 
cooperation on the part of these people towarj 
a common end in the best possible development 
of the child might do much in decreasing the 
worry over the specific boundaries of healt) 
education or its location in a definite depart. 
ment. The difficulty has been that efforts hay 
been made to fit a dynamie subject into a static 
program that has far outgrown its time, 

Realization of the existence of a guide o 
standard of some kind may aid in steadying , 
tottering curriculum, or go far toward laying 
the cornerstone for a better one. It sees 
plausible that the understanding of a simp 
philosophy might turn attention from the nar. 
rowness of discussions about terminology and 
course content of health education, to th 
raison d’étre. The few words of Dr, Jesse F. 
Williams, “Live most and serve best,” express 
in a nut-shell the fundamental philosophy upon 
which health educators should base their work. 
If those who are responsible for the develop- 
ment of the growing child will measure the 
progress of his habits, attitudes and knowledge 
by this standard, then society will eventually 
find it is coming to have fewer misfits who mus 
be subsidized. 

HELEN M. Bartox 

MARYVILLE, Mo. 


AUTHORITY 


Is there anything amusing in this story of 8 
public school in Porto Rico? The faithful 
teacher was ill and in her absence a girl from 
the United States (of America) was substituting 
for her. The geography class was studying 
Alaska, using an out-of-date text-book, whic 
said Alaska’s capital was Sitka. The substitute 
teacher said this was not true at the then pre 
ent time, but that the capital had been changed 
to Juneau. But she could not convinee ti 
pupils. “The book says Sitka.” She explained 
that a geography written several decades a 
would describe Porto Rico as a Spanish colony, 
but that now it is American. Still the pup!’ 
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were unconvinced. It wasn’t Porto Rico but 
Alaska that they were studying and “the book 
cays” Sitka is the capital. Upon the return of 
their regular teacher the pupils told her of 
Miss Jones’s insistence that Juneau was the cap- 
ital. The teacher, not wishing to discredit the 
friend who had so kindly substituted for her, 
had an inspiration as to a way out. Explaining 
again fully the teaching of the text-book and 
also Miss Jones’s criticisms, she left the contro- 
verted point to be settled by the pupils by vote. 
The vote was unanimous that the capital of 
Alaska is Sitka. 

The story is not supposed to have any moral. 

Maynarp M. Mercatr 





QUOTATIONS 


PRINCETON AND THE COLLEGE 
PROBLEM 

Maxy articles have appeared during this last 
year in various magazines concerning the de- 
plorable fact that many students seem to be 
entering our universities lacking the compelling 
purpose and ambition to put forth earnest and 
sustained effort in the pursuit of an education, 
and that to many the campus life seems of 
more importance than the intellectual life of 
the university. The problem which presents 
itself to every institution of higher learning is 
this: how may the student be influenced to as- 
sume a proper attitude to his scholastie work? 
Each university must solve this problem to the 
best of its wisdom. This problem has been 
constantly before us for many years and our 
attempt to reach a satisfactory solution has 
been along three lines of endeavor: 

The first is the poliey of selective admission. 
In admitting to the freshman class the follow- 
ing considerations operate as determining fac- 
tors—the school record, the record on the 
entrance examinations, the record in the scho- 
lastie aptitude test and testimonials of a 
personal nature regarding the young man’s 
character and promise. The eandidate’s school 
record weighs very largely in making our final 
decision, for by that we can form some basis 
lor a reasonable expectation that he will take 
? his work seriously upon entrance to the 
treshman class. We are able in this way to 
‘orm a fair idea of his attitude toward the work 
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of the university. If he has shown in school a 
spirit of fidelity and earnestness in his studies, 
we have every right to expect that the same 
will continue when he enters the university and 
that he comes to us with a genuine determina- 
tion to put himself in the way of all the intel- 
lectual influences of the place. 

In the second place—five years ago we made a 
very radical change in the method of instruc- 
tion, inaugurating the new upperclass plan of 
study. This plan has been described in detail 
in previous reports and I wish merely to express 
again the central idea of it, which is to throw 
our students in the upper years upon their own 
resources, stimulating them to independent read- 
ing and independent and critical judgment. In 
specializing in one department in which the 
major portion of their work lies, we give abun- 
dant opportunity also through the election of 
two courses in junior year and two courses in 
senior year for the extending of their knowl- 
edge in other fields. In the framing of the new 
curriculum we have in mind the main objective 
of education as expressed by Professor Hux- 
ley: “Breadth of culture without superficiality, 
depth and precision of knowledge without nar- 
rowness.” 

It has been particularly gratifying that, dur- 
ing the five years in which this plan has been 
in operation, there has been an evident increas- 
ing interest on the part of the student in his 
work. We are demanding of the student more 
than ever before in the history of the univer- 
sity and our students in turn are responding 
more and more generally to this demand with 
results that bring great satisfaction to the teach- 
ing staff of the university. These demands are 
such that it is impossible for a student to con- 
tinue in Princeton unless he gives earnest atten- 
tion to his studies. He may have come to us 
with some other ambition or purpose but he can 
not remain unless there is a radical change in 
his general attitude of mind. 

In the third place, we have during the last 
few years reorganized the methods and courses 
of teaching in freshman and sophomore years 
with the one object in view of preparing the 
underclassmen for the more advanced work of 
the upper years. To sophomore year we have 
shifted many of the courses formerly given in 
junior year, which are introductory courses to 
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the advanced work of the various departments. 
Every department has some such course that is 
offered to the student in sophomore year. This 
plan assures abundant opportunity for a sopho- 
more to elect such courses as he may have in 
mind to test before making his final decision as 
to the department of his choice when he enters 
junior year. 

In freshman year we have endeavored to stim- 
ulate the men of higher scholarship upon the 
very threshold of their entrance to Princeton by 
the provision of advanced divisions in various 
subjects throughout the year. A freshman who 
has shown in his school work upon his entrance 
examinations a special aptitude, for instance in 
mathematics, is put in an advanced division of 
mathematics, so that with men of like training 
he can make greater progress throughout the 
year. We have advanced sections in Latin, 
French, English, physics, mathematics and 
chemistry. The men are chosen for these sec- 
tions at the beginning of the year on the basis 
of their school records, testimonials from head- 
masters and the grades made in their entrance 
examinations. It is interesting to note in pass- 
ing that we have given this year the option to 
those electing chemistry either to take labora- 
tory work or an additional amount of reading 
and study. It is possible that a student may 
not be interested in the laboratory work and yet 
wishes to have a general knowledge of chemistry, 
but to students who are going to pursue chem- 
istry further in the college course the labora- 
tory work is indispensable. We are also giving 
opportunity to a small group of freshmen to 
have two laboratory periods a week in place of 
one. This gives the men who desire to continue 
their work in chemistry an opportunity to make 
greater progress during the freshman year. 

Moreover, the system of advisers for under- 
classmen tends to bring under a new and stimu- 
lating influence every young man who enters the 
university. This is a further element in the 
solution of the problem that is before the edu- 
cational world to-day of how the purposes and 
ambitions of entering students may be directed 
in the proper direction. 

There is calculated for every freshman upon 
his entrance his so-called “bogie” score, that is, 
the group standing which he is expected to at- 
tain, based upon his record upon entrance, his 
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school record, entrance examination record and 
his psychological test. When any student falls 
below his “bogie,” that is, the standard of req. 
sonable expectation, his parents are immediately 
informed. When he passes from freshman 
sophomore year, the parents of every student 
falling below the “bogie” standard receive from 
the dean of the faculty a note of warning — 
From the Annual Report of President Joh 
Grier Hibben. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
THE TEACHING OF THE SOCIAL 


STUDIES IN WASHINGTON 
HIGH SCHOOLS! 


THE data for this paper were obtained from 
475 questionnaires circulated among the teacb- 
ers of accredited high schools. After eliminat- 
ing the defective ones, 173 schedules were 
tabulated. All percentages are derived from 
this base unless a statement to the contrary is 
made. 

The fact that 64 per cent. of the teachers did 
not reply, in spite of the simplicity of the ques 
tionary, its anonymous nature, and the enclosure 
of stamped addressed envelopes, and the knowi- 
edge that this study was being made for the 
National Education Association Convention, is 
in itself an indication of a decided lack of in- 
terest in the teaching of the social studies. A 
teacher in one of the largest schools in the state 
wrote: “I fail to see the justification for such 
a survey and must therefore decline at the pres 
ent the opportunity to submit the data r 
quested.” This probably expresses the attitude 
of many teachers. 

Limitation of time makes it impossible to do 
more than indicate the general nature of the 
data collected. I have selected material whic 
bears most directly upon the actual teaching 0! 
the social studies. 


I. ScHouastic PREPARATION 


Although college graduation is required 
law for high school teaching, five per cent. did 
not state that they hold any degree. Seventy: 

1 The writer was assisted in this study by Mt 
Daniel Johnson, graduate student in educatio 
Mr. Johnson read the paper at the National and 
cation Association meeting in Seattle, July, 1921. 
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five per cent. have an A.B. and 13.3 per cent. had as much as fifteen hours, and 10 per cent. 


a BS. degree. The master’s degree is held by 
16.8 per cent., while 42.2 per cent. have done 
some graduate work. One man claims four 
degrees. About 85 per cent. have attended some 
higher educational institution in Washington. 

At least one third of the teachers have ma- 
jored in non-social science subjects, English and 
modern languages being the most common. 
History leads as a major with 53.8 per cent. It 
is followed by education, with 28.3 per cent. 
Then comes English, 22.5 per cent.; economics, 
12.1 per cent., and modern languages, 11 per 
cent. 

The amount of scholastic training in the sub- 
jects being taught is not very large. These 
percentages are based upon the number teach- 
ing each subject who have had fifteen quarter 
hours or less preparation. World History, 23.8 
per cent.; Ancient, 51.2 per cent.; Modern, 46.4 
per cent.; American, 31.3 per cent.; Civies, 49.2 
per cent.; Sociology, 55.3 per cent.; Economics, 
56.2 per cent. In five of the seven subjects, 10 
per cent. or more of the teachers had only from 
one to five hours, and the percentages having 
over twenty hours were very small. 

We can get some idea of the lack of training 
of the social science teachers by adding the per- 
centages of those who state definitely that they 
have had no preparation in their subjects, those 
who do not indicate any, and those who are 
ambiguous about it. Ancient History, with 38.5 
per cent., leads the list of subjects the teachers 
of which appear to have had no scholastic train- 
ing in the work they are teaching. It is fol- 
lowed in order by civies with 36.1 per cent.; 
world history, 35.8 per cent.; American, 33 
per cent.; modern, 30.9 per cent.; sociology, 
23.2 per cent., and economies, 12.3 per cent. 

Economies and sociology have much higher 
percentages of teachers who have had only fif- 
teen quarter hours or less preparation than is 
the case with any other subject except civics. 
On the other hand, economies and sociology 
show very much smaller percentages of teachers 
who appear to have had no specifie training in 
the courses they are teaching. 

The most disillusioning aspect of these data 
is the condition of American history and civ- 
les, the only two social studies required by law. 
In American history, orly 31.3 per cent. have 


have had only five or less. Only 7.6 per cent. 
have bad more than thirty-five hours and 33 per 
cent. have had no preparation. In civics, while 
49.2 per cent. have had fifteen hours or less, 
21.8 per cent. of this falls in the one to five 
hours’ group. Only 7.2 per cent. have had over 
twenty hours, and 36.1 per cent. have had no 
preparation. 

When we reflect that probably the best 
trained and most interested teachers replied, the 
situation becomes still more serious. In all sub- 
jects, about half the teachers have had only 
fifteen hours or less, and in all except sociology 
and economics, at least one third appear to have 
had no preparation. When we add that 75 per 
cent. are teaching one or more subjects other 
than social science, that 22.5 per cent. are 
teaching their first year, and that only 20 per 
cent. have taught their subjects ten years or 
more, it is obvious that the teaching of the 
social studies in Washington leaves a great deal 
to be desired. 


II. Non-scHOLASTIC PREPARATION 


By this term I mean the professional training 
of the teachers, the general and professional 
reading, membership in professional organiza- 
tions, and daily preparation for teaching. 

Although we did not determine this point, it 
is probable that a very large percentage of the 
teachers have fulfilled the legal requirement of 
twenty-two hours of education. About 50 per 
cent. of the teachers have majored or minored 
in education. In economies and sociology, only 
14 per cent. have had a methods course in their 
subjects. In civies, only 25 per cent., but in 
the several histories about 50 per cent. have had 
methods courses. 

Very few teachers have taught the several 
subjects for more than two years. In econom- 
ies, sociology and world history, over 70 per 
cent. are now teaching their second year. Civ- 
ies almost belongs in this group with 67 per 
cent, American history makes the best show- 
ing with 40 per cent. Fifteen per cent. have 
taught American history ten years or more, fol- 
lowed closely by civics with 11 per cent. 

Eighty-seven per cent. belong to the Wash- 
ington Education Association, 45 per cent. to 
the National Education Association, and 38 per 
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cent. to local organizations. Twenty-one other 
professional organizations were indicated, with 
very small percentages. Only 11 per cent. in- 
dicated no membership in any professional 
groups. 

Thirty-nine different professional periodicals 
are taken by the teachers. The Washington 
Education Association Journal leads with 87 
per cent., followed by the Journal of the 
National Education Association with 45 per 
cent. Twenty-three per cent. take The Histori- 
cal Outlook and seven per cent. The School 
Review. The other percentages are very small. 
Nine per cent. did not indicate that they take 
any professional publication. Forty-three per 
cent. take no professional journal except the 
journals of the National Education Association 
and the Washington Education Association, 
while 36 per cent. take one or both of these an‘ 
one additional. 

The non-professional periodicals taken by the 
teachers form a very important factor in giving 
them knowledge of what is going on in the world 
and thus enabling them to connect the text-book 
materials with present day events. Eighty-five 
different publications were mentioned. The 
leading one is The Literary Digest, with 56 per 
cent. of the teachers taking it. Current History 
follows with 24 per cent. The only other maga- 
zines taken by 10 per cent. or more are: 
National Geographic, 18 per cent.; [he Atlantic 
Monthly, 14 per cent.; The American, The 
World’s Work, The Review of Reviews and 
Harper’s, 10 to 14 per cent. Ten per cent. take 
only one; 18 per cent., two; 25 per cent., three; 
16 per cent., four; one person takes thirteen; 
while 16 per cent. do not indicate any. Only 
twenty-eight of the 173 teachers did not indi- 
cate any, and thirteen of these were in the 
schools with less than 100 students. On the 
whole, the non-professional reading of the 
teachers is quite extensive and of high quality, 
although 25 per cent. appear to take none or 
only one periodical. 

About one third of the teachers claim that 
they devote from thirty-one to forty minutes 
daily to preparation for each of their classes. 
About 20 per cent. fix the time at twenty-one tu 
thirty minutes, and about eight per cent. fix it 
at eleven to twenty minutes. Only one teacher 
in civies falls in the one to ten-minute class. 
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One devotes 120 minutes daily to preparation, 
and one 140 minutes. Both of these are in 
American history. About 15 per cent, dig not 
answer this question. They were also asked jf 
they have sufficient time for preparatioy, 
About 40 per cent. answered “Yes,” and aboy 
15 per cent. said “No.” 


III. Crass Room Procepure 


We found it very difficult to obtain any clegy 
idea of the actual teaching of the social studies 
by our questionary. We can not be sure the 
the teaching devices on our schedule mean the 
same thing to the various teachers, and even jf 
they do, our figures tell us nothing of the sil 
with which they are applied. Our attempt tp 
determine the frequency with which the various 
devices are used was a complete failure. The 
figures merely tell the percentages of teachers 
who use the various devices. They do not tell 
us, for example, how many class reports are 
required from each pupil each semester, nor 
how many socialized recitations are used, ete. 
Our attempt to study pedagogical practices 
quantitatively was not satisfactory, but I will 
give the figures briefly for whatever they may 
be worth. 

To get a composite figure, we added together 
the teachers of all subjects. Then we added the 
frequencies of the usage of each device in each 
subject. The percentages derived from these 
figures give us the relative importance of the 
various teaching devices and the percentage ol 
teachers using each method. 

“Recitation from text” led with 80.2 per 
cent. It was followed by “Class Reports,” 644 
per cent., and “Current Events,” 50.7 per cent. 
The following devices fall between 20 per cen. 
and 30 per cent. Those having the highest per- 
centages are given first. These are: “Lectures 
by teacher,” “Supervised Study,” “Debates m 
Class,” “Socialized Recitation,” “Notebooks and 
Reports handed in,” “Whole Class Projects,’ 
“Long Term Themes.” “Visits to Institutions’ 
was used by 11.2 per cent.; “Notebooks, no 
handed in” by 15.6 per cent.; “Organized Clas 
Conducted by Students,” 9 per cent.; “Intre- 
Class Projects” and “Stereoptician,” 7 per cet 
each; “Moving Pictures,” 2.4 per cent. Other 
methods mentioned were: “Dalton Plan, 
“Short Themes,” “Outside Reading,” “Maps 
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“Syrvey of Town,” and “Mock Court.” Since 
these were not on our schedule, it is probable 
that some of them are used much more exten- 
<ively than the figures indicate. This would cer- 
tainly be true of “Outside Reading” and 


“Maps.” 

One teacher writes: 

It is very difficult to know just how to make 
such courses more vital and practical in the lives 
of the students owing to the organization of daily 
schedules in schools, lack of equipment for so- 
called ‘‘laboratory work,’’ and perhaps greatest of 
all, the teacher’s ignorance of what to do and how 
to do it. I and other fellow teachers teach much 
as we ourselves have been taught. I have yet to 
see any of these new systems so often discussed put 
into actual operation. 


] imagine this expresses the feeling of almost 
every teacher who has often been exhorted to 
be “modern” and to “vitalize” his work. 

We tried to determine the type and frequency 
of examinations used. The average of the per- 
centages of teachers using written exams in all 
subjects was 87.4 per cent.; true-false, multiple- 
choice, completion tests, ete., 56.3 per cent.; 
oral, 47.9 per cent. There was no clear bunch- 
ing of frequencies except in the case of written 
exams. About 25 per cent. give three per 
semester and about 15 ner cent. give six. There 
is a slight tendeney for the oral and true-false 
tests to bunch around the three-per-semester 
figure, although the percentage was seldom as 
much as 10 per eent. In world history and 
economics, about 14 per cent. give three oral 
tests each semester. In ancient history, the 
figure is 12.8 per cent. In sociology, 11 per 
cent. give three true-false per semester. 

Very few teachers use standardized tests in 
any of the social sciences. With reference to 
examinations, a Centralia teacher writes: 


I have never tried using standardized tests. I 
think they are devised for lazy or poorly prepared 
teachers. I think the students should help make 
the questions. The type of student mind and 
nature represented should govern the type of ques- 
tions used. I am getting disgusted with the true- 
and-false rage. I think true-and-false questions 
are silly. I do not think they test the ability of 
child that we have tried to develop. Further, 
they leave erroneous impressions and confuse the 
children’s minds. 


These remarks probably express the senti- 
ments of a considerable number of teachers. A 
Seattle teacher represents what I believe to be 
a wide-spread view when she says that the ris- 
ing standards for college entrance tends to raise 
high school grades without improving the qual- 
ity of work. She concludes: 


There is a decided tendency to reduce the num- 
ber of ‘‘E’s’’ because the board finds them ex- 
pensive to taxpayers. Many are passed to please 
the school authorities. This is a very obvious 
drift at present. 


We tried to determine what periodicals are 
the most generally used in connection with the 
social studies. The Literary Digest easily leads 
the list. It is used most in American history. 
About 47 per cent. of the teachers use it, and 
28 per cent. require all the pupils to have a 
copy. In modern history, about 35 per cent. 
use it, and 21 per cent. require each student to 
have a copy. Although the Literary Digest 
leads in all the other subjects, the percentages 
are much lower, reaching 20 per cent. only in 
one ease, world history. Current History and 
The World Review are about tied for second 
place, but the number of teachers using them is 
small. 


IV. Tue TEACHER AND THE COMMUNITY 


It is generally held that an important aspect 
of the teacher’s work is to take part in com- 
munity activities. We tried to determine the 
nature and extent of such participation. 
“Teaching in Sunday School” led the list with 
25.4 per cent.; “Girls’ Work,” which includes 
Scouts, Campfire, Hi Y. W., ete., followed with 
11.9 per cent.; Boys’ Work, 10.5 per cent.; 
church, 9.2 per cent.; Y. M., Y. W., C. E., ete., 
5.2 per cent. Nine other activities were men- 
tioned, all with very small percentages. About 
40 per cent. are engaged in some type of re- 
ligious work. Thirteen per cent. definitely 
stated “None” and 36.4 per cent. did not indi- 
cate any. 

When we remember the large number of 
extra-curricular activities which make demands 
upon the teachers and the heavy schedules they 
are compelled to teach, especially in the smaller 
schools, we shall not be surprised at the small 
amount of participation in community activities. 
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V. OBSTACLES TO EXTENSION OF SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


We should expect this group of teachers to 
be enthusiastic for the extension of the social 
studies. In 1925 I found that over 70 per cent. 
of the school administrators believed that at 
least one course in sociology should be required 
for graduation. Of the 173 teachers cooperat- 
ing in this study, 53.4 per cent. believe that 
sociology, social problems, community civics, 
etc., should be required. Although civies and 
American history are now required by law, only 
45.6 per cent. stated that they would require 
American history and 40 per cent. civies. 
American history and civies would be required 
by 25 per cent. It is probable that some of 
those who would require American history 
mean to include civics, but the figures do not 
indicate that the teachers believe the present 
legal requirements are sound. Since the total 
of the three percentages is over 100, it may 
mean that the teachers concur in the legal re- 
quirements, but think that American history 
and civics should be separate courses. 

About 16 per cent. would dispense with a 
foreign language, and 16 per cent. would 
diminish the mathematics requirements to make 
room for additional social science requirements, 
while 13 per cent. say there should be no cur- 
tailment of the present curriculum and 49 per 
cent. do not indicate any. 

In the opinion of the teachers, the principal 
factor tending to limit the teaching of the social 
studies is “Lack of Library.” This was checked 
by 59 per cent. “Inadequate Teaching Force” 
followed with 25 per cent.; “Too Many Sub- 
jects,” 21 per cent.; “Lack of Interest by Stu- 
dents,” 18.4 per cent.; “Satisfaction with Pres- 
ent Curriculum,” and “Patrons’ Fear of Radical 
Doctrines,” each 18 per cent. ; “Non-preparation 
of Teachers,” 16.2 per cent.; “Too Many For- 
mal Subjects,” 12 per cent.; “Patrons’ Fear of 
Evolutionary Doctrines,” 11 per cent.; “Objec- 
tions from Small Militant Groups or Leading 
Citizens,” 9 per cent.; “Objections from Super- 
intendent,” and “Board of Directors,” each 5 
per cent. 

Many other objections were mentioned, such 
as “Can not afford to teach economics and 
sociology in a small school”; “No credit for 
college entrance for economics and sociology” 
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(this is not true) ; “Great interest in Vocational 
subjects”; “Classes too large, building top 
small”; “Anybody can teach history” is the 
saying”; “S. A. R. objects”; “Presbyterians 
object”; “Unprotected economic position of the 
teachers.” 

In this connection a Seattle teacher Writes: 


The School Boards refuse to expand the social 
science courses because they represent or are sub- 
servient to ‘‘small groups of militant, reactionary 
propertied and ‘leading’ citizens.’’ We could eet 
more courses in social science if the teachers de 
manded them firmly enough. But as long as the 
tenure is so uncertain and the economic position jy 
so insecure, the teachers are not going to invite 
economic discomfiture by making « fight for Socigl- 
ogy, Modern Problems and other ‘‘ dangerous” 
courses. 


While this study is not complete by any 
means, I think it may be taken as a fair sample 
of the preparation and some of the pedagogical 
practices of the social science teachers of the 
state. They are handicapped by lack of proper 
preparation, by an out-of-date course of study, 
by an overloaded curriculum, by the absence of 
any consensus as to what texts and methods 
should be used, by faulty cooperation on the 
part of school authorities and communities, by 
poor libraries and very little laboratory equip- 
ment, and probably by a more or less vague 
idea ot what they are trying to do and a still 
vaguer idea of how to go about doing what they 
think they are trying to do.” 

If any conclusion is desired, it is that a more 
complete study should be made of the actual 
preparation, pedagogy and objectives of the 
social science teachers, as a preliminary to & 
thoroughgoing definition of the aims of the 
social studies, standards of training of the teach- 
ers, and methods of teaching. This should be 
followed by a fundamental revision of the entire 
course of study, but especially of the course for 
the social studies; and this revision by 4 call 
paign for cooperation of teachers, school au- 
thorities, and communities in carrying out the 
provisions of the new scheme. 

Reap Baty 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY 

2See ‘‘The Status of the Social Studies in 
Washington,’’ fortheoming soon in The Historical 
Outlook. 








